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Army Forms 4 Combat Units to Rush Training 


ine Units Altogether 
o Be Organized With 
orps Areas As SOS 


WASHINGTON—For the first 
ne since the World War, the 
my will be reorganized to con- 
in real fighting units in each 
the nine corps areas, it was 
mounced by Gen. George C. 
shall. They will all be power- 
units of about 60,000 men 
h. The new hard-hitting tactical 
tps will be used to expedite training 
Regulars, Guardsmen and selectees. 
eral Marshall revealed that the 
yanization—on paper for a long 
ne—would create tactical corps 
ose commands would deal with 
ihting and combat organization. 
ssent corps area commanders would 
ye supply and housing functions. 
Orders will be issued soon for the 
blishment of four of the new 
ps. As soon as the Army is cer- 
n of adequate shelter and supplies, 
e additional corps will be organized 
king a total of nine tactical corps, 
pady to perform any task asked of 
m,’ General Marshall said. 
ach of the new corps is to have 
put 13,000 miscellaneous troops— 
vy artillery, cavalry, etc. — and 
e or four infantry divisions. The 
er will number between 13,000 and 
000 men each. 


DUR UNITS FORMED 


The first of the tactical units will 
under the command of Major Gen. 
ter C. Short, who commanded the 
we” forces in the large-scale 
neuvers last summer at Camp 
uregard, La. General Short, sta- 
ned at Columbia, S. C., will com- 
nd a unit made up of the Eighth 
i Ninth Regular Divisions and the 
th Division of the National Guard. 
The Fifth Tactical Corps will be 
pated by Major Gen. Campbell 
Hodges and will be stationed at 
eauregard. It will be com- 
ed of the 32nd, 34th and 37th Di- 
ons of the National Guard. General 
rshall said that later the 38th 
d Division might be added to it. 
he Eighth Tactical Corps will be 
command of Major Gen. Walter 
jueger and probably will be sta- 
hed at San Antonio, Tex. It will 
ude the Second Regular Division, 
i the 86th and 45th National Guard 
sions. 
he Ninth Tactical Corps will be 
tioned at Fort Lewis, Wash., under 
nmand of Major Gen. Kenyon A. 
ee. It will include the Third Reg- 
Division and the 41st National 
ard Division. 
ery soon, the chief of staff said, 
Fourth Tactical Corps will be 
ted, to be stationed probably at 
Benning, Ga. It will comprise 
Fourth Regular Division now at 
Ming, presumably the 31st and 
d Guard Divisions at Camp Bland- 
, Fla., and temporarily the 27th 
d Division at Fort McClellan, 


E OFFICERS WANTED 


t the same time, General Mar- 
disclosed plans to make it pos- 
for drafted men and mobilized 
dsmen to become career officers 
ih pager Army if they choose. 
é plans are part of a proposed 
fam for creating a vast pool of 
ters, with potential material being 
WT from the ranks. General Mar- 
u said the Army wanted to have 
“equate supply of replacements in 
event the country went to war. 
Present 120,000 in reserve are 
uient to command an army of 
1000 men. 
Inder the program it will be pos- 
for a drafted man to become a 
missioned officer in the Regulars 
his 12-month training period 
eted. 
officer-training plan would 
for the selection from the 
8 of such men as showed quali- 
of leadership and intelligence. 
Would be sent to candidate 
for training as combat offi- 
Courses would last three months. 
heral Marshal) said that if a 
ussioned, drafted man wished to 
hin the Army after his one- 
ining period ended, the Army 
accept him. If he wished to re- 
to private life at the end of the 
iths, he would be placed in the 
MContinued on page 15) 








Maj. Gen. Krueger 


Hershey Is Named 


To Head Draft 


Temporarily 


WASHINGTON—President Roose- 
velt has signed an executive order 
giving Lt. Col. Lewis B. Hershey 
power to carry on administration of 
the Selective Service Act pending 
designation of a draft director. 

Under the order, Col. Hershey will 
have temporary power to set up 
regulations and appoint assistants 
necessary to carry out the draft act. 
Many persons here thought the ap- 
pointment was made to pave the 
way for Hershey to be made direc- 
tor. 

Col. Hershey is executive officer 
of the Joint Army-Navy Selective 
Service committee which has been 
drawing up plans for the draft for 
many years. 

A 47-year-old former Indiana 
school master, he entered military 
service through the National Guard 
and was with the Indiana Guard 
when it was sent to the border in 
1916. 




















Maj. Gen. Short 





Guard Starts “Boning” 


FORT DIX, N. J. — National 
Guardsmen of the 44th Division who 
were inducted into the federal serv- 
ice Sept. 16 and brought here for 
training began “digging in’”’ on their 
service “boning’ this week. About 
11,000 men are brushing up on 
courses required in the school of the 
soldier. 





OFF FOR PANAMA 


FORT DU PONT, Del.—The 400 
overseas casuals for the Panama De- 
partment are due to arrive at their 
new station momentarily, having left 
Fort Du Pont recently. Plans are 
under way to augment-the garrison 


here to a strength of more than 2,000 


officers and men. 


And | DO Mean 
FERDINAND! 


LONDON — A letter, passed 
through the German censorship 
from a British prisoner in Ger- 
many to his father reads: 

“We get the best food I’ve ever 
eaten. The camp guards are all 
extremely decent and intelligent. 

“Tell all my friends how well I 
am being treated. Tell my pals 
in the army. Tell them in the navy. 

“Above all, tell it to the mar- 
ines.” 








Regular and Rookie 
To Face New Slants 


In Defense Army 


WASHINGTON — Uncle Sam’s 
only national lottery soon will be at 
the “pay-off” stage and after the 
tickets are shuffled there’s going to 
be a new way of American life for 
two fellows—the Selectee and the 
Regular soldier. 

As most everybody knows by now, 
the first big day, for the semifinals 
in the lottery, will be Oct. 16 when 
potentially-eligible conscripts must 
register with local draft boards. 
Then, in about a week or 10 days 
will come the finals, when the cap- 
sules bearing the numbers of regist- 
rants will be drawn from the big 
“fish bowl’’ in the national capitol. 
The first Selectees are expected to 
arrive in camp during the second 
week of November. 


So far as registration is concerned, 
every man within the prescribed age 
limits of 21 and 35 must get his 
name on the books. The calling of 
those with dependents, the physically 
incapacitated, conscientious objectors 
and others will take place as a mat- 
ter of routine. The main objective 
is to select enough men to give the 
Army its first increment of 400,000. 
Tentative quotas of Sciectees each 
State and the District of Columbia 
are expected to furnish for initial 
needs, are being worked out and soon 
will be in the hands of draft boards. 
These quotas will be subject to re- 
vision. 

What concerns the man now in 
the Army is “How many and what 
kind of fellows are we getting in 
this outfit?” The first concern of 
the new defense soldier is ‘‘Where 
am I going to land and what’ll I 
have to do?” Both will soon find 
cut and any Army man knows that 
a good soldier quickly learns to make 
the most of any situation in such 
a way as to get the maximum bene- 
fit and enjoyment. The veteran 
Army man will have to learn to get 
used to an oversupply of green hands 
for a time, while the recruit must 
accustom himself to a new sort of 
life. He will have to give up some 
former privileges and pleasures, but 
he will soon find some new inter- 
esting things in his new world. 

In the last weeks of 1940, the 
United States Army is to undergo 
a growth unprecedented in our era. 
It will jump from around 375,000 
men to more than a million by the 
end of the year. After letting out 
its belt, the military establishment 
next year and in years to come will 
take in other millions of men for 
training and possible defense. 


That is news and history for 
Americans and all the world to read. 





Maj. Gen. Hodges 





1 Year Volunteers 
Not To Be Part of 
Regular Army 


WASHINGTON—Volunteers who 
“enlist for one year do not join the 
Regular Army. Instead they become 
members of the Army of the United 
States, which consists of the Nation- 
al Guard, Organized Reserves and 
Selectees. 


Recruits for one-year enlistments 
must be between the ages of 18 and 
35, inclusive, have no dependents 
and must meet the physical require- 
ments of the Army. If they are not 
over 21 they must present evidence 
of their birth, such as birth certifi- 
cate. If they are between the ages 
of 18 and 21, they must get a sign- 
ed statement from their parents or 
guardians testifying to their age and 
declaring there is no objection to 
their joining the Army. 

The one-year enlistments are not 
to curtail efforts of the Army to get 
a Regular po A 375,000 men, ac- 
cording to the War Department. The 
one-year men will not be assigned to 
the Air Corps, armored force, or 
other technical branches which re- 














Maj. Gen. Joyce 








the world has ever seen. 


the United States. 


Axis Powers 
Soldiers, including 
trained reserves 
Air strength in planes 
Navies (tons) 
Battleships (heavy) 
Population 


20,000,000 
35,000 
2,030,000 
23 


200,000,000 





U. S. and Britain Hold Only Sea Power 


WASHINGTON—The pact recently signed by Germany, Italy and 
Japan brings together one of the most powerful military combinations 


It is unsurpassable on land and in the air. 
The balance of sea power, however, remains with Great Britain and 


Here’s a general statistical picture of the new world lineup of bel- 
ligerents and the two principal neutrals: 


U.S. & Britain Russia 
8,100,000 
14,000 
3,400,000 
34 
630,000,000 


18,000,000 


3 
160,000,000 








guire exceptional skill and training. |, 


Final Current Funds 
For Defense Passed 
By Both Houses 


WASHINGTON — Total defense 
appropriations stood at $12,149,532,- 
516 at the week-end as both houses 
of Congress in rapid succession ap- 
proved the last big supplemental 
provsion and sent it spinning toward 
the White House. 

The final supplemental bill called 
for a sum of $1,482,693,636 and car- 
ried funds for building an Army of 
1,464,000 men by next July. The 
measure was passed in the Senate by 
a. voice vote after short discussion. 
Quickly, the House was called from 
recess to accept Senate changes aug- 
menting the bill by $12,700,000 with- 
out the customary conference. And 
that speed gives some idea of Army- 
building in the United States at a 
time when our citizenry feels the 
Nation’s security is threatened. 

The major job of forming the 
country’s first peacetime Conscrip- 
tion Army lies ahead but the defense 
wheels are grinding steadily. The 
important action taken by Congress 
toward defense makes funds avail- 
able immediately for conscription, 
National Guard mobilization and 
many other military purposes. 

Upon approving the measure, the 
Senate allocated $1,248,000,000 in 
cash and $150,000,000 in contract 
authority to the Army while giving 
the Navy $75,401,000 in direct ap- 
propriations and eight and a half 
million dollars in contract authority. 
An estimated 85 per cent af the 
Army’s share will go toward feeding, 
clothing, equipping and _ training 
more than a million National Guards- 
men and draftees to be called into 
service. 

Now pending before the Senate is 
the $200,000,000 War Department 
Civil Functions Bill, already passed 
by the House. An item in this meas- 
ure calling for $80,000,000 to build 
4,000 new airport was generating a 
scrap in the upper House, threaten- 
ing delay on its final passage. Con- 
sequently, Congress gave up a previ- 
ous hope for recess at the week-end. 





Aviation Training In U. S. 
Open to Canadians Also, 


President Announces 


WASHINGTON — Plans to train 
Canadian flyers this winter in Florida 
and Texas, announced first in Army 
Times September 7, are still incom-- 
plete, according to reliable informa- 
tion here. 

President Roosevelt yesterday ex- 
pressed his personal opinion that 
Canadian youths have the right to 
come to the United States, learn to 
fly and return to Canada. What the 
youth, trained in the United States, 
does with his knowledge after he 
returns to Canada is up to him, the 
President said. 

He also pointed out that prelimin- 
ary flying training is offered now in 
American colleges and is available 
to Canadian as well as American 
youth. 





Joint Memorial at Bragg For 


Honeycutt and Kehoe 


WASHINGTON—Joint memorial 
services were held Thursday after- 
noon at Fort Bragg for Brigadier 
General Francis W. Honeycutt and 
Captain George F. Kehoe, who lost 
their lives in an aircraft accident 
near Woodbine, Ga., on Sept. 20. The 
services included funeral rites for 
the late general whose body was sent 
to West Point, N. Y., for inter- 
ment in the United States Military 
Academy Cemetery. 

The funeral escort consisted of the 


836th Field Artillery and the band 


of the 17th Field Artillery. Lieuten- 
ant Colonel W. W. Hess Jr., com- 
manding the 36th Field Artillery, was 
in charge of the escort. In honor of 
Genera! Honeycutt, guns were fired 
at half-hour intervals hehe 
commencing an hour after reveille 
and continuing until retreat. During 
the joint memorial services, guns 
were fired again at 11-minute inter- 





vals. At the conclusion of the serv- 
ices, three volleys of artillery were 
fired, followed by taps. 
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Army Simplifies Drill Methods For 


New Recruits, But It’s Still Tough 


WASHINGTON—The method of making soldiers out of 
civilians has been simplified. The men to be called into mili- 
tary service under the conscription act will find the close order 
drill, “squads east and west” and other intricate movements 
things of the past. 
¢ The simplified method is easy to master and even the most 


a. ee be = dif- 
re by the facings | Pack Up Your Troubles 
And Tell The G.H.Q. 








ments are executed by the facings 
or moving by the flank. The manual 
of arms has been made easier also. 

the World War recruits 


were trained to throw their guns a- WASHINGTON—The “GHQ,’’ 
eross their body at the “march” com-| the Army designation for General_ 
mand. This maneuver has been; Headquarters, is the “big papa” of 


broken into two parts, each done 
separately. First the order to earry 
the rifle to the shoulder is given, 
then the command to march. 

In executing the command “right 
shoulder, arms,’ the 1946 soldier 
will be taught to carry the rifle 
from “order” with his right hand, 
take hold with his left hand and 
then place the rifle on his shoulder. 
The “snap” of the old manner of 
execution will be missing, but the 
precision is there. 

The War Department emphasized 
that the new soldier should not be 
misled into expecting to find the 
Army growing “soft.” Far from that. 
It is getting “tougher.”” The War 
Department said emphasis will be 
placed on discipline and condition 
training. 

There will be a number of other 
changes in the new Army. Infantry 
troops, for instance, still haVe to 
learn to march on foot, but they also 
will make longer treks by trucks. 

Horses and mules for training pur- 
poses will be eliminated almost en- 
tirely. Mounted units will be the 
exception rather than the general | 
rule. Vehicular transportation has 
practically forced the horse and mule 
out on their ears. 

First batch of recruits of the 
drafted army will be trained with 
rifles used by World War soldiers, 
but gradually, as production increas- 
es, every branch of service will be 
using new weapons. 

The Garand rifle is replacing the 
Springfield as the principal weapon 
of the rifle companies; the new 105 
howitzers are replacing the famous 
75s as the principal artillery piece 
inthe infantry divisions, 


os, 


the field forces at home, and in 
the present expansion program se- 
lective training will be under the 
surveillance of this important 
major military unit. 

“GHQ” is destined to become 
known soon to millions of Ameri- 
cans. Many older citizens will re- 
call that the GHQ office was set 
up in 1917 with General John J. 
Pershing as its commander. It was 
recreated by order of the Secret- 
ary of War on July 26, this year, 
and is established at the Army 
War College, Washington, D. C., 
with Brigadier General Lesley J. 
MeNair as Chief of Staff. 

The function of the GHQ is to 
decentralize the activities of the 
War Department by assisting the 
Chief of Staff in his dual capacity 
as Chief of Staff of the Army and 
as Commanding General of the 
Field Forces. The GHQ of the 
World War was discontinued Aug. 
31,1920, when its work was com- 
pleted and the size of the Army 
was reduced. 

During the months to come, the 
members of the GHQ staff will in- 
spect and report to the Command- 
ing General, GHQ, the progress 
of training in the Regular Army 
and National Guard units, paying 
particular attention to the train- 
ing being given selective service 
men. If a soldier is not properly 
fed and clothed, the GHQ wil] 
hear about it; if he lacks recrea- 
tional facilities or is actually mis- 
treated, the GHQ will hear about 
that, too. 





Hammers and Picks Flying 


At Boston Army Base 


BOSTON—Expansion and rehabil- 
tation of military establishments at 
the Army Base here are moving for- 
ward apace with more than 3,000,- 
000 board feet of lumber on hand 
at Camp Edwards for construction 
of New England’s largest canton- 
: | ment. 








|ployed at Camp Edwards, Major 
{General James A. Woodruff, First 
Corps Area Commander, announced. 
Approximately three and a half miles 
of telephone trenches have been com- 
pleted, and excavations of footings, 
sills, floor joints and subfloors are 
in progress in the First Antiaircraft 
Area there. 

Cantonment work was reported 
progressing also at Fort Devens, Fort 
Andrews, Fort Ruckman and Fort 
Heath, as at Door Island and in the 
Harbor Defenses of Boston. 





“Youse guys wanta buy some pro- 
tection?” 
—Ed Reed, Washington Post 








Wants to Train American Ski Troops in Rockies 


DENVER—A plan to establish a military training school for 
American ski troops near here is the unique proposal made by Rep. 
Lawrence Lewis of Colorado. 

The Army high command is “very much interested’’ in the pro- 
posed million-dollar military center to be built along the rugged 
continental divide 50 miles west of Denver, Lewis said. 

Facilities for housing 500 soldiers who would be trained in ski 
and snow maneuvers would be established near Jones Pass, a 12,- 
437-foot-high notch in the Rocky Mountains. The plan includes con- 
struction of an airport at Fraser, Colo., 20 miles north of the pass. 

Originator of the plan is George E. Cranmer, Denver manager 
of improvements and parks. He estimated that buildings to house 
trainees and other personnel would cost about $700,000. At least 
$50,000 would be spent on ski facilities, including a tow to the 
top of the ski lane for novices. Perhaps an additional quarter-million 
dollars would be needed to develope an airport, improve roads and 
build houses for officers. 

The proposal is based on the “possibility of having te defend 
such Alpine areas as Alaska and British Columbia, as well as the 
extensive mountain and snow areas of the United States.” 
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More than 1,300 men are now em- | 


| 


| Wright. He came to America from 


America for war use. 


He can ban the export of these 
materials just as easily and as quick- 
ly as he banned the export of steel 
scrap. He can also put new duties 
on, or prohibit all imports of Jap- 
anese goods on the grounds that 
illegal and discriminatory restric- 
tions have been created against 
American trade. 

But whether President Roosevelt 
will wield these weapons and to what 
extent depends on future develop- 
ments. No hasty action is contempl- 
ated for two reasons: 

1. Japan is America’s third best 
customer. 

2. America is a good customer 
of Japan, buying more silks, crab- 
meat, tea, porcelain and other goods 
than does any other nation. 

Strong pressure organizations, 
such as the American Committee for 
Non-Participation in Japanese Ag- 
gression, have long urged that the 
United States use these weapons. 
Others, almost equally as strong, tug 
away from such action. 











| come. ; 
This means the Canadians are not 


Dominion Army with skis, and in- 
tensive ski-training will be one of 
the phases of the military routine | 
this fall and winter. 

Army officials pointed out that the 
most immediate need for trained ski 
troops is in Iceland, where Canada 
already has a substantial Army of 
protective occupation; in Newfound- 
land, where there is another ‘‘over- 
seas” Canadian force, and in the 
Northern sections of Ontario and 
Quebec. The decision in favor of 
ski-training came in the face of be- 
lief on the part of some military 





—Cleveland Plain Sealer Photo 


Six Ft. Six in His Sox 


ZANESVILLE, Ohio—How would 
you like to have this man for a 
top sergeant, I mean, ff he did not 
like you! He is Sgt. Arthur Wright 
of the Recruiting Service. He stands 
six feet six in his Army socks and 
looks fit enough to trade socks with 
anyone. Also he is reported to be 
every inch a soldier. . 





Army Plans To Bolster Its 


Medical Officer Rolls 


WASHINGTON—In a move to 
bolster a shortage in Regular Army 
Medical officers, the War Depart- 
ment has announced that Medical 
Reserve officers may be placed on 
extended active duty with Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps units at 
such institutions as now have a Reg- 
ular Army Medical officer as Pro- 
fessor of Military Science and Tac- 
tics. 

The order follows similar action 
taken with regard to Reserve Offi- 
cers of the Ordnance Department and 
of the Chemical Warfare Service. 
Medical Reserve officers assigned to 
R. O. T. C. duty must be acceptable 
to the officials of the educational 
institutions involved and they must 


It is pretty hard to overlook the 
Army when such men are detailed 
on recruiting service puns the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. He has been on 
duty at Zanesville for going on 11 
weeks now. 
Soldiering is in the blood of 
England with his parents when he 
was five. His father was a soldier 
and his father’s father also wore the 


uniform, fought for Queen Victoria. 

The tall sergeant joined the U. S. 
Army when he was 20. He had looked 
forward to the experience for many 





years. also be junior to the Regular Army 
He is now married to a native of | officers serving as Professor of Mili- 
France. tary Science and Tactics. 








SN 


Trailers, Loudspeakers for Chaplains 


WASHINGTON—Each division chaplain in the Army is to be 
provided with a 1%-ton truck and trailer with a mobile public ad- 
dress system mounted in the latter. The religious branch of the 
Army is becoming mechanized for efficiency. 

The unit will be suitable for an outdoor gathering of 2000 per- 
sons. Inside the trailer will be installed a portable altar, a Mass kit 
or communion kit, field desk with typewriter, and other necessary 
professional equipment. 














TO INSPECT ARTILLERY UNITS 


Scrap Iron Embargo Only One of Ni 
Which Might Be Applied to Japan 


WASHINGTON—The embargo of steel scrap to Japay 
down by President Roosevelt is not the only economic 
the nation can bring to bear on the Nipponese. The Pre 
has the power vested in him by Congress to slap an em 
on eight other kinds of materials which Japan is buyj 


| 
| $$ 
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‘Canada Trains an Army of Ski Troope 
Against Possible Invasion Via Arctic 


| OTTAWA—The Canadian Army is getting ready for any emen 
| that might entail hazards of a sub-Artic campaign in the Win 


sort of totalitarian attack across the broad stretches of th f 
Plans have been laid for equipping for the first time in histo 
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Congress took notice of the 
quantities of war goods being 
to Japan only last June. In 
the early defense bills, it g, 
President authority to curtai 
poreaeee of war materials, 

uly Mr. Roosevelt issued 

clamations requiring licenses 
list of goods that were put 
class. Among other things 
included arms and ammunitic 
ber, tin, airplane parts, 
chemicals, tungsten and aviati 
tor fuel and lubricating oil. . 

But Japan can still buy frogmAt 1 0’ 
country, without license, such#ished vis 
goods as pig iron, wrought irogn-Ameri 
other forms of raw material S. Rowe 
cluding alloys for iron and fy visite 


ong 
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ing explosives. 
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, s are si 
strategists that the frozen MBong gro 
lands likely remains an imp 
barrier to any armed force, but °° db 
leaders kept in mind the fact ‘itez C 
some of the potential enemy t# ~ L 
have been hardened for frigid The . 
paigns by years of specialized # P 
ing. So Canada is taking no ch | arly 
along that line. Be insp 

The ski program, of course, ints in t 
one phase of Canada’s new Mpreviou: 
preparedness, which has seen @e in his 
expansion within the past &t to so 
months. A year ago, the Domfiypije +] 
had less than 5,000 soldiers ¢ posts a 
tive duty. Now there are moré&nd, incl 
50,000 Canadians on active Bning. F 


overseas and more than 100,00) Field 
der arms for full-time servit®the wid 
home. The latter are available 


- 8 were 
fighting replacements abroad. ites Gov; 
Canada’s draft goes inte @ Latin-A 
Oct. 9. This will give the Domgpping m 


the 
tion alre 
on doll 
ocracie: 


another 300,000 soldiers, each 
at least one month of intensive 
tary training. While this may 
like a small contingent of m 


view of the current emergendghe firs 
must be remembered that Cs _ includ 
population is only approximen. Fel; 
12,000,000, or roughly the comiivia; Lt. 


populations of Chicago and 


York City. 





Train Air Specialists 

WASHINGTON—Men who 
“washed out” of the Army’s 
course may get another crack at 
ing the ground—as_ speci 
navigation, bombing and 
instruction. 


The Army has set up 
courses in these fields. The 2 
tion course either at Miami or} 
dale Field, La., will start | 
and last 12 weeks. Bombing @ 
tors will be given 10 weeks i 


tion at Lowry Field, Colo. The ta, Gr 
class for bombardiers will a, Us 
March 15. ; 





Aviation Personnel Gre 
WASHINGTON — The 






























“You, there. Never mind lool | 


img at your watch. I'll tell you when | 
the war Emergency is over!” 











—Ed Reed, Washington Post 















BOSTON—Coast artillery units aviation industry has incre 
stationed in New England harbors| personnel from 35,000 to 150,@Mayo, A 
will be inspected by three Army of-| one year. It is believed the in@M; Gen, 
ficers from Washington. was spurred by the defense pro™@ding G 
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jnspect U.S. 


tin-American military officers, 


spect our Army posts. 


atin-Americans Officers 


“All for one and one for all,” says FDR. 


WASHIN GTON — Toasting “everlasting friendship of the 
mericas and a desire and hope for peace,” more than a score of 


tions “South of the Border” are touring the United States to 


Defenses 


representing the neighboring 





The d-will trip was started in 
oe eal capital Oct. 1, on which 











ssident Roosevelt at the White 
Their tour was begun with 


on after arriving here they met 
George C. Marshall, Chief 


i Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of i 


: fromAt 1 o’clock Tuesday, the distin- 

suchMished visitors had luncheon at the 
it ire 
steriala S. Rowe, and the same afternoon 
and my visited Mount Vernon, return- 


el, ca in time for a review in their 000 of his constituents on the altar 
igh o@gnor at Fort Myer, Va. Participat- | °f national defense. 


aside in the review were the 12th 


and @antry, 3rd Cavalry, and i6th|he is king of the hoboes, to make 
cs andgeld Artillery, with Col. W. W. Gor- that figure seem silly. He has issued 

of the 3rd Cavalry acting as|% Call to his subjects to “get off 
mmanding Officer. Troop F, 10th| the road and into the military serv- 
valry, a colored organization, ac- | '©¢- 













lp for 


as escort for the reviewing party, 


a second group of Latin-American 
ric my officers will begin a tour of 

ation’s military establishments 
ememem Washington on Oct. 16. Al- 
Wintaugh the first group, now on tour, 
e representative of America’s 






te the visitors were received by ‘Out of the Ditch, 
puse to be accorded a cherry greet- Into the Trench,’ 


sightseeing trip in Washington. |Cries Hobo King 


Staff of the United States Army, | feared, fellas. Competition is open- 


see which side can do more for its 
country. 


n-American Union as guests of Dr. | here that ‘Dr.’ J. Leon Lazarowitz, 


sting the guests at the Fort M the scenery,” said the man who 
O DCE. % - , yer | claims leadership over 1,000,000 of 
that type of wanderer who is not 
afraid of work occasionally. 


to his people. They have slept in 
ditches all over the country. 


and find out the nincompoops,” he 


PHILADELPHIA—It’s just as you 
ng up among the Weary Willies to 
Couple weeks ago it was reported 
resident of the Rambling Hobo Fel- 


owship of America, offered up 43,- 


Now comes Jeff Davis, who says 


“This is no time to be gazing at 


Davis said trenches would be home 


“We must take stock of who’s who 











COMRADES IN HEMISPHERE DEFENSE—wmet Oct. 1 at the White House when U. S. 
Commander-in-Chief Roosevelt was host to high ranking officers of nine Latin-American re- 
publics, first to arrive. Altogether, military officers of 20 republics will be here. Invited by 
Gen. George C. Marshall, the visiting officers inspected U. S. military establishments, saw 
first hand Uncle Sam’s reason for feeling confident that with their cooperation, we can de- 


fend this hemisphere against any combination of foreign powers. 


Acme Photo 









histo 
- bthern Republics. Nineteen offi- 
s are scheduled to comprise the 
zen Wond group. 
. ta he present entourage is being 
eo faa orted by Lt. Col. Enrique M. 
nemy ¢ nitez, Coast Artillery, and Capt. 
‘frigid pmas L. Crystal Jr., Field Artil- 
alized The party is traveling in Army 
nsport planes. Although a number 
Latin-American Army officers 
e inspected military  establish- 


‘noc 














urse, i—mts in this country at intervals 
new Mprevious years, this is the first 
seen Me in history the Army has been 
past Bt to so large a group. 

e Domtiivhile the visitors were heading 

— posts and industrial centers far 


, nd, including Langley Field, Fort 
active Bning. Fort Sam Houston. Ran- 
100,00h Field, Kelly Field and stations 
servitithe Middle West and West, re- 
vailablBis were current that the United 
road. Bites Government is planning to aid 
inte @ Latin-American Republics in de- 

he Dom@pPing military and Naval bases to 
5, hat the current emergency. This 
1tensivegion already has approved a half- 
is may@on dollar loan to the Southern 
- of memocracies. 
mergen@@he first Latin-American entour- 
hat Cam™ includes the following officers: 
pproximgpen. Felipe Rivera, Chief of Staff, 
the comifivia; Lt. Col. Victor Acosta, Boli- 
o and § Gen. Luis M. Castaneda, Chief 
Staff, Colombia; Lt. Col. Ernesto 

— maventura, Chief of the Air 
ps, Colombia; Lt. Col. German 


























sts mpo, Superintendant of the Mili- 
n who @ Academy, Colombia; Maj. Her- 
Army's #0 Mora, Commanding, 2nd Ar- 


crack at@ty Battalion, Colombia; Col. 

iali Rodriguez Torra, Deputy 
f of Staff, Costa Rica; Col. 
wermo Guardia Mora, Military 
etary to the President, Costa} 
} up ; Lt. Col. Antonio Leyba Pou, | 
| The WRinican Republic; Maj. Frank} 
ami OF x Miranda, Commanding the Air 
start “ips, Dominican Republic; Maj. | 
nbing ™%. Rodolfo A. Mendoza, Chief of | 
veeks IRf Guatemala; Lt. Col. Enrique | 
olo. The ta, Guatemala; Gen. Leonidas | 
s will Bda, Under Secretary of War, | 
duras; Gen. Calixto Carias, Hon- | 
s; Lt. Col. Rogelio Fabrega, 
ity Chief of National Police, 
ama; Capt. German Lemm, Pan- 
he m@; Col. Felipe de la Barra, Chief 
increas™@Staff, Peru; Lt. Col. Jose M. 
to 150,MMayo, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
d the in@M; Gen. Marcelino Bergalli, Com- 
fense pra@ding General of the Army, Ura- 
y, and Lt. Col. Oscar D. Gestido, 
ctor of Military Aeronautics, 
fuay. 
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EY FOR GUARD HOUSING 
ORT ONTARIO, N. Y.—A sum 
98,600 has been allotted to this 
for construction of facilities to 
te the National Guard units ex- 
d here. Captain Thomas C. 
Wlthaw, F. A., has been ordered 
Ktended active duty here to as- 
the Construction Quartermaster. 
buildings are being razed to 
© way for new construction 














E CONTRACT AWARDED 
ASHINGTON—The War Depart- 
this week awarded a $99,641,- 
airplane contract to the Glenn 
artin Co. Baltimore. 


He tre te Sg 





ty of @tin “world’ in general. Actually 
No lm 23 officers in the entourage of- added. 
y represented only nine of the 


Army’s Not Like it Was, and a Good thing Too 


FORT LEAVENWORTH, Kan.—Four staff ser- 


geants are loafing around the electric refrigerator in | joke.” 


the kitchen here and one pipes up and says: 
“Yep. The good ole days are gone. When I think 


of all the discomforts we used to 
with, it kinda makes me sad.” 


And maybe he’s right. Remember the old uniforms? 
You were throttled at the ankles and the neck. You 
felt like a sausage. The cap visor came down so far 
it almost touched your nose. You couldn’t take your 
breeches off without removing your shoes. 

It was like living in a half-opened sardine can. Along with better food has come better sleep. 
Four-inch mattresses have taken the place of the 
pre-War slabs, which are said to have been as thin 
as a pawnbroker’s mouth. 

The first sergeant watched the cook step out of 
the kitchen. He opened the refrigerator door, took 
out a round of fudge sundaes left over from supper, 


VISIBILTY GOOD 
The soldier today has lots of ro 


and ankles with the roll collar blouse and slacks. 
Visibility in the new headgear is practically un- 
limited. If you get a poor fit in uniforms you be- 
long in a sideshow, because the Army makes them 


in 40 different sizes. 


“As for focd,” says another sergeant, “I recall 


have to put up 


om for his neck 


and passed them 





the days when jamoke was served without cream or ! head sadly. 


sugar and the bread was as coarse as a burlesque 


It was substantial but mighty tiresome. 

Army cooks now do their chores with electric 
ranges, pressure cookers and a lot of other mechani- 
cal gadgets. No longer does the mess sarge hover 
over the K. P., making sure he doesn’t manicure the 
spuds too close to the quick. The spud-peeling ma- 
chine does a good job. 


NO LIMIT SEEN 


‘“Where’s it all gonna end?” he asi<-d, shaking his | 








out to the others. | 





Scrap Iron May Be Junk 
To You, But It Means 


Guns For The Army 
SAN FRANCISCO — Scrap 


iron may be so much junk to 
you, but to the Army it means 
guns and shells and bombs. 
Maybe you didn’t think of it in 
those terms, but Army,..ord- 
nance officers have. 

They figured someone could 
manufacture any one of the 
following items from one ton 
of junk: 

One 75-mm. field gun. 


Doctor Urges Stutterers 


Be Exempt From Service 


NEW YORK—Exemption from ae- 
tive military duty has been asked 
for the more than 1,000,000 stutter- 
ers in the United States. The request 
was made to the draft administration 
board by Dr. James S. Greene, medi- 
cal director of the National Hospital 
for Speech Disorders. 

“Under the normal pressure of 
everyday life,’ Dr. Greene wrote to 
Lt. Col. Lewis B. Hershey, acting 
director of the board, “the stutterer 
becomes so emotional and nervous- 
ly disorganized that in many cases 
he cannot hold employment. Greater 





The carriage of a 75-mm. 


field gun. 


Twelve machine guns. 

Nine 500-pound demolition 
bombs. 

One 2000-pound, 16-inch, 
battleship-piercing shell. 





| OFFICERS DRAW PANAMA 


‘MADISON BARRACKS, N. Y.— 
The following Field Artillery officers 
have been transferred from this sta- 
tion to the Panama Canal Depart- 
ment: list Lieutenants Edward A. 
Raymond, Forbes R. McCreery Jr., 


William A. McFadden. They will sail 
early in October. Captain Louis R. 
Delmonico, Inf., QMC, has been as- 
signed to this post as assistant to 
the Quartermaster. His former sta- 
tion was Fort Niagara, N. Y. 





NEW AIRPLANE FACTORY IN 
TEX. PREPARES FOR WORK 


DALLAS—A new airplane plant 
that will eventually employ 12,000 
workers is getting ready to begin 
production of planes for national de- 
fense. The plant will be operated by 
the North American Aviation Inc. 

The company will build a new 
plant for which ground has already 
been broken. Until it is completed 
about March 1, work will be car- 
ried on in a former automobile fac- 
tory. 





Albert E. Didier, and 2nd Lieutenant | 


strain, such as active military duty 
imposes, would result in complete 
breakdown.” 
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|Mechanized Wedding 
|Gives Modern Touch 
To Love’s Old Story 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—Hitler 
certainly started something when 
he sent his billowing, bellowing 
tanks rolling over France. It’s the 
last word in wedding marches, for 
now we have the really modern 
touch to Love’s old, old story, a 
mechanized wedding. 

When Lieut. Joseph A. Mce- 
Christian married the daughter 
of Lt. Col. and Mrs. James A. Van 
Fleet at the Post Chapel here, his 
outfit, the 67th Armored regiment, 
had an idea. They attended the 
wedding in armored tanks. A whole 
platoon of the rolling fortresses 
clanked up to the chapel and park- 


ed while the ceremony was being 
performed. 

When the knot was tied secure- 
ly enough to withstand any jolt, 


the bride and groom climbed a- 
board the lead tank and the others 
followed in what was probably the 
first mechanized wedding proces- 
sion on record. 





Army To Spend 41.81 Cents 


A Day Feeding 1 Conscript 


WASHINGTON — The Army | 
plans to spend 41.81 cents a day 
to feed the incoming trainees. And 
it expects to do it well on that 
amount due to shrewed buying in 
large quantities. 

That price represents an increase 
over the last fiscal year, when 
only 40.61 cents was allotted for 
the three daily meals of regular 
army enlisted men. 

Maj. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory, 
quartermaster general, explained 





that the rise ration costs is due 
to the mounting prices of food. 





A Record Every Post 
Can Use Right Now! 


Official Bugle Calls 


Complete with Music Manual 
Played by Del Staigers 


Solvist 
Sousa and Goldman Bands 


Recorded Calis: First Call- 
Reveille - Mess Call - Fatigue- 
Adjutant’s Cai! - Assembly 
Fire Call - Recaii - Retreat - 
To the Colors - Tattoo - 
Taps. 

Recorded on One 10” Double- 
Faced, Laminated Record 
for Heavu Service. 

Each call is preceded by an ex- 
planatory commentary, so that 
new enrollees may learn the mean- 

ing of the calls. 

Camp buglers may use the Man- 
ual and, by practicing with the Rec- 
ord, learn the traditional and cor- 
rect playing —as true in tone as 
the finest Army Bugler. 


This Record has been approved by 
eminent authorities of the United 


$1.50—Sent on Approval. 
NATIONAL CAMP SERVICE 


1l West 48th St., New York City 
















RKO RADIO Picture 


Produced by MAX GORDON « 






of Entertainment Pictures. 




















35 West 45th St. Dept. Y 














HIS..THE GREATEST ADVENTURE OF ALL! 
ROBERT E. SHERWOOD’S 


IN ILLINOIS - 


RAYMOND MASSEY 
GENE LOCKHART - RUTH GORDON - MARY 
HOWARD » DOROTHY TREE - BARVEY 
STEPHENS : 





Directed 
Screen ploy by Robert E. Sherwood 


ENJOY THIS GREAT PICTURE 


and many other current RKO and Universal releases in 
16 mm. Sound Film now available from our vast library 
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by JOHM CROMWELL 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


Note: For complete information on the latest and finest 16 mm. Sound Films, write 
your name and address in space below and return this adv. to us. 
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Oil Hungry Germany-Italy-Japan Seek New Plan of Attac 








Axis Powers Confer In’ 
Fateful Brenner Pass; 


Japan Threatens U.S.| 


PM Japan’s signature of the 
~y Pact safely in his brief 

=_ Fuehrer of the German 
Emypire bunried to fateful Brenner | 
Pass Friday and talked for three 
hours with junior partner; Mussolini. 
There must have been much to talk | 
about. 








* HAWAIIAN IS. (usr 
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Ocean 

















juggernaut would attempt as soon as 
| the dive bombers had given England 
la dose of the softening influence of 
civilization via bomber squadrons. 
The experience hardened England, 
had precisely the effect bombings by 
|the same nation produced in Madrid 
jon behalf of Senor Franco. 


INVASION TIME PAST 


For one thing, the United States week that the time for invasion of 






cross the channel to claw scarlet 
streaks across the face of Germany 
and northern Italy. 

What Napoleon’s legions and the 
Spanish Armada failed to do, Hitler’s 





Military experts were saying this 


+ Bermuda (s2) 


Vepahamacion 


oe —* Spemetntagetan 
— 
Jomoicnam “gen anmuas — OP8 








Gibraltar with German backing (80,- 
000 German troops are said to be 
in Spain now). Franco said he 
wanted to give wartorn Spain more 
time to recover from the bitter civil 
war which served as a _ proving 
ground for Italian, German and Rus- 
sian weapons. 

Italy said that Spain would be 
ready to enter the war when a 
favorable opportunity arose. That 
opportunity seemed to hinge on 
when Hitler ordered Franco to de- 
clare war. 


The giant pincers movement con- 





berment of Poland, Finland and 
Rumania, despite the often referred 
to Berlin-Moscow Axis and despite 
obvious cooperation betgveen com- 
munists and Bundists in the United 
States to hamper aid to Britain, Rus- 
sia probably gave the Axis more 
worry this week than the hard hit- 
ting RAF. 

It was reported that Russia has 
a million troops massed on the border 
of Finland, a move which immobil- 
izes a sizable portion of Hitler’s 
Blitzkriegers. 

The fact is, Russia and Germany 
do not trust each other. In the 





tained a normal relationship 
Russia, though neither approve 
that nation. In Washington con 
tions continued looking to a 
paet. In Moscow, Britain’s Sir 
ford Cripps continued his year } 
effort to reconcile the aims of 
despised 
those of despised “proletariat” 
sia. Russia’s Ivan Maiski called 
quently on the British foreign ¢ 
pursuing the same theme. 


pathy for either side in what 
















“bourgeois” Britain 


Russia continued her enig 
policy of saying nothing lc 
Doubtless Russia, having no 


h 





templated by the Axis powers with 
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“UNION. 
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was making rapid moves and was 
speaking out firmly like a man who 
has been watching a fight from the 
side lines for some time, getting 
madder and madder. For a time, 
the U. S. had merely muttered, but 
as fear mixed with anger produced 
a rising excitement, America began 
to fix limits and to declare as open- 
y as diplomatic language permits 

at her sympathies were wholly 
with the underdog, Britain, in the 
melee, and that if the fight moved 
any nearer, America would have to 
do something about it. 

Of course, America has not been 
just standing there holding Bri- 
tain’s coat. Our country has been 
shouting encouragement to Bri- 
tain in a rising tone and has been 
rushing around finding bricks and 
clubs for sorely beset Britain to 
use against her assailants. 

Many hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple owe their allegiance to the Bri- 
tish government, but a glance at 
the map will indicate at once why 
Britain is having such a tough time 
with her Nazi-Fascist opponents. The 
Empire is scattered over the whole 
face of the earth. Therefore, the 
strategy of the would-be masters of 
Europe has been to threaten the 
heart of the Empire while attacking 
the lesser organs (See 1, map). 


COOKING UP A SCHEME 


At Brenner Pass, the German and 
Italian chefs were ready to cook up 
an entirely new broth, according to 
all reports. The confident tone last 
summer had been that Britain would 
fall aceording to Hitler’s time sche- 
—_ just as France, the Lowlands 

d'No orway. fell and others before 

_ The invincible German Army 

would march through London on a 
day predicted in Nazi plans. 

But the progress of conquest 

which had been keyed to rising 

w = Fai to 

achieve its Aon. Parts of London 

ly shambles, the indus- 

trial area of the Midlands was 





pockmarked with su mbs, but 
the British lion still lashed his tail 
with fury, roared defiance and 


even reached a powerful paw a- 


Britain this year is past, that the war 
must of necessity last through the 
winter with neither side gaining the 
advantage. 
Hence the conversation at Bren- 
ner Pass. 
The best informed aligned them- 
selves with military experts to pre- 
dict that Germany would go south 
for the winter, south to the Mediter- 
ranean. Reports of 350,000 German 
soldiers practicing invasion tactics in 
Norway, notwithstanding, it was pre- 
dicted that Hitler would abandon any 
thought of invading England, would 
undertake instead to assume direc- 
tion of the military campaign initi- 
ated by Mussolini against Suez, a 
job which many said he felt he could 
not trust Mussolini to accomplish, 
despite odds of four to one against 
the British. 
The British reported this week 
that German officers had taken 
over direction of the Suez venture, 
which statement may have been a 
propaganda assertion since the 
British have been at pains to poke 
fun at the Italian military forces. 
Still a least nominally in command 
of the quarter million splendidly 
equipped Italian soldiers squatting at 
Sidi Barrani, Egypt, was able desert 
soldier General Graziani. But the 
Italians loudly protested they had no 
intention of going farther into Egypt 
than Sidi Barrani, in spite of their 
repeated assertions in the past that 
their objective is the Suez. 


DIDN’T MEAN IT 


This week’s explanation from 
Gayda, authoritative Italian spokes- 
man editor, was to the effect that 
Italy merely established an outpost 
in Sidi Barrani to guard against an 
attack on Libya by the British. The 
explanation is without logic since 
Britain with only about 100,000 
troops would hardly commit the mili- 
tary error of attacking the power- 
ful Italian Army well based in Libya. 
(See 3, map). 

Conversations through the week 
between German Ribbentrop and 
Spanish Suner brought the statement 
that Spain will not enter the war at 


main objectives, Gibraltar and Suez, 
to bottle up the British Mediterra- 
nean fleet appeared to be postponed 
while Germany and Italy discussed 
the manner in which they might at- 
tack Suez. Most military experts say 
that Gibraltar can be taken, or at 
least is a perfectly feasible opera- 
tion due to the Spanish leaning to- 
ward the Axis. But Suez, they say, 
is another matter. (See 2 and 3, 
map). 


COMPLICATING FACTORS 


The complicating factors which 
make Suez a dangerous venture for 
Hitler & Co. are numerous. (1) The 
powerful British fleet is more than 
a match for that of Italy, which has 
constantly avoided a fight. The Brit- 
ish fleet would not only hamper 
transport of Axis troops to Africa. 
It would hamper land operations as 
well. Not a single important British 
base in the Mediterranean has been 
taken or rendered ineffective, despite 
the air superiority of the Italian 
arms. 

(2) An attempt by Germany to 
send large forces through the Balk- 
ans would meet as many enemies as 
friends and would undoubtedly bring 
additional nations into the war. 
Greece and Turkey are pro-British 
and Turkey has said she would not 
remain out of the fight if an attack 
is made in Syria. The position of 
Yugoslavia is unpredictable, but if 
the country got enough military sup- 
_ to remove fear of nearby Italy, 

ugoslavia would doubtless join 
Britain. (See 4, map). 


RUSSIA GREAT ENIGMA 


(3) Probably the chief cause for 
hesitation on the part of Germany 
was the great enigma of Europe and 
Asia, the vast, sprawling Union of 
the Soviets. (See 5, map.) This week, 
Russia was the only world power 
whose place in the brewing world 
war was not certain. 

Despite the non-aggression pact 
between Russia and Germany, a pact 
which nearly gagged junior Axis 
partner, Red hating Italy, despite 
the obvious cooperation between 








present for the purpose of assaulting 


Caucasus are many hundreds of 
thousands of Red troops also look- 
ing with alert eye at what may 
happen to the South, in oil rich 
Iraq (See 6, map.) now become al- 
most a military necessity to oil 
poor Germany and Italy. 

Red troops are in Bessarabia, re- 
cently sliced from shrinking Ruma- 
nia. They could be used to cut the 
Danube, now dotted with barges 
carrying oil to Germany. They could 
be used to aid the Turks in thwart- 
ing Italy’s march on Suez; and be- 
yond Suez, on Iraq. 

NUDGES JAPAN 


Furthermore, Russia stretching its 
great bulk across the largest con- 
tinent, Asia, nudged tiny Japan, new- 
est Axis partner, hardly more than 
an office boy in Hitler & Co. (See 
8, map.) Japan, with her back turn- 
ed to Russia and her hands reaching 
far out to grasp the rich Indies 
from Indo-China (See 10, map.) 
still kept a badly needed army in 
Manchukuo against the possibility 
they would be needed to fend off a 
Red army based on Siberia and outer 
Mongolia. 

There was an indecent scramble 
of the anti-comintern Axis nations 
to protest undying respect and 
cordiality for’Russia this week, for 
Russia occupied the position usual- 
ly held by Britain, a position near 
the fulcrum of the scales. Russia 
might, by throwing her weight to 
the Axis, make possible the dis- 
integration of the Red hated Brit- 
ish Empire. 

On the other hand, Russia might 
join with Britain and wreck the gran- 
diose schemes of the conquerors of 
Europe, forcing either a long drawn 
out stand-off or victory for Britain. 

Hence, Japan, which fears Russia 
and hates communism, bowed and 
scraped and offered a friendly hand 
to her neighbor this week. Italy swal- 
lowed hard and said that Russia is 
to be accorded her proper sphere in 
the division of the Eastern Hemis- 
phere. The Italians detest Russia 
even more than do the Japs. 


Britain and America, well on the 





Germany and Russia in the dismem- 
































New York Times 


constantly refers to as an “imp 
istic war,’’ awaits the time when 
other great powers, having dest 
each other, Russia may spread 
munism to the four corners of 
earth. 
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The Axis powers, singleminé Big-time 
following the policy of cutting ¢ pt 


disorganized opponents one at at 
hoped Russia would stay out of 
war long enough to permit the 
mangle the British Empire, 
which they might dismember 
Soviet Union at their leisure. 
Ironically, Britain was in 
position of fighting for both 
sia and the United States, 
by the one and without the ai 
armed forces from the other. 
Japan, still busily nibbling mo 
from the body of huge China, 
to deliver the death stroke th 
Indo-China. Chungking was st 
away and_ inaccessible cep 
Japanese planes, but the Japs 
cut the Indo-China arms route, 
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of the vital arteries leading a radi 
China’s heart, confidently “= Y barr: 
to use the French colony as Mise an 
for another operation sesigll ich will 
cut the second artery, the DB@ision y 
road, closed by Britain a little @ol. air 
two months ago. Britain annoUs that y 
she would reopen the road Bs for + 
brought a torrent of bitter tM started 
from militarily strong but eco! on 
cally weak Japan. , 
MATERIAL FROM RUSSIA [ON C 
The third and last artery of @” AMI 
is the long caravan route into CARVASHT) 
king from Russia. When that #@nt ann: 


then Japan may say with surety/#iana, | 


the China incident is closed for or 
fully. But that artery may neV@iding p); 
severed, for it is as hard to Mt wil] 
as is Chungking itself and bym 
time a Japanese army is ase 
striking distance, a Russian REA 
may be there to dispute the V Ss 
Japan had good reason for @#*ALVE 
ing peace offers to Russia this e in 
As France was squeezed betgeckett 


Germany on the North and It 8. 





way toward close cooperation, main- 


the South; so Japan was Me o1 
squeezed by the powerful & Try a 
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FINAL INSTRUCTIONS— to Cadet C. W. Countz are given 
his instructor, 2nd Lieut. D. K. Bennett. Next view shows 
he student flyer on the line with a fellow cadet, Frank Craig, 
r., in the cockpit. The students “swap” time during instru- 


ent flying as a safeguard. 


Countz grew husky tossing grapefruit cases in Rio Grande 
cking sheds, keeps fit by swimming in San Antonio’s sparkl- 
mg pools. At right, Countz, unlike some college students, is 
llowed to own a car. He is reading a letter from the girl (who 


ives in Brownsville). 


.W. Countz, Kelly Field Flying Cadet, 
Preparing to Stitch on His Wings 


By R. H. Williams, Jr. 


SAN ANTONIO — Earning your 
gs is no mass-production job if you 
Cadet C. W. Countz, who got his 
t glimpse of a pilot’s cockpit on 
rch 27 and still has weeks to go. 
rtine with fifty-eight other 
ies, Countz weathered the twelve- 
ks primary training course at Dal- 
Aviation school, where Major 
ng’s paring knife trimmed the class 
irty-two. 
Ten weeks basic training at Ran- 
Iph field, West Point of the Air, left 
and twenty-nine other classmates 
ll in the running (“Walking on air” 
quote buoyant Countz). All thirty 
ware nearing the helf-way mark 
their course at Kelly. 
The job is plenty stiff all along the 
e, Countz admits; but figures show 
t if you make the first two hurdles 
‘re pretty sure to reach the finish 
e. For example, of Countz’s class 
mber 211 (known as G-40) who be- 
n advanced flying at Kelly in Au- 
st, not a man has washed out. Ap- 
ximately three thousand two hun- 
d flying hours without a mention- 
e crack-up! 
orld War fliers, who saw buddies 
sh up with demoralizing fre- 
ncy, look twice at such figures and 
reciate the progress of aviation, 
thoroughness of 1940 U. S. Army 
ning. 
ountz, now flying AT-6’s and 
l’s (AT for advanced training; 
for basic combat), did his first 
s-country last week; is taking up 
ation flying this week; expects to 
itch on his uniform (now being made 
anticipation) the silver braided 
of a pilot sometime in Novem- 
» at which time he will become 
ond lieutenant in the reserve with 
automatic call to active duty. 
ig-time stuff — the spectacular 
sts of knights of the air—will be- 
with assignment to a pursuit or 
reeptor squadron, where flying 
steps up to three-fifty and four 





nning Plans Buildings, 


age Plant, Beacon 


ORT BENNING, Ga.—A number 
construction jobs to provide new 
ining facilities and better housing 
ditions are contemplated at this 


it was announced by Lt. Col. 
- R. Alfonte, post quarter- 
er. 

lans have been made for the 


struction of a sewage treatment 

nt for the 2nd Armored Division 

a radio beacon at Lawson Field. 
barracks will also be built to 

ise an additional tank battalion 

ich will be added to the Armored 
sion upon arrival. 

ol. Alfonte said work on 62 build- 
that will furnish classroom facil- 
for the Infantry School would 

Started within a few days. 





ION CENTER, IND. TO GET 
AMMUNITION PLANT 


ASHINGTON—The War Depart- 
announces that Union Center, 
ma, has been selected as the 

for one of the new ammunition 
ng plants. 

t will employ about 6,000 per- 





REASE CROCKETT FORCE 
ALVESTON—Considerable _ in- 
in troops stationed at Fort 
kett was predicted by Mayor 
S. He said the post would 


e One of the important coast | post athletic and recreation officer, 
and harbor defense training | who is assisted by Sgt. Jim Chamber- 
| lain. 


of the nation. 


hundred m.p.h. 


Typical of his class in his vigor, 
pleasant address, zest for flying, 
Countz is not entirely typical in his 
habits. He doesn’t smoke, drink beer, 
play poker. Says he might if he liked 
them and had time. He went two 
years to Texas university, played foot- 

all with the freshmen Shorthorns, 
but didn’t letter with the Longhorns; 
sold Bibles one summer in Philadel- 
phia to earn school money, but found 
that the Pennsylvania Dutch people 
already had Bibles. He is twenty- 
one; hopes for a career in the Army. 




















Most Recruits Want 


To See Service At 


Foreign Posts 


EL PASO, Tex.—Recruiting 
officers at Fort Bliss are in- 
clined to believe that the latest 
volunteers are afflicted with the 
wanderlust. Or maybe 1940 is 
the year to travel. Or, oh, well 
—perhaps it’s just the weather... 

Anyway, the majority of new 
recruits have expressed a desire 
to serve in foreign climes rather 
than at a post near home. Many 
youths from El Paso want to go 
to Honolulu or China or Puerto 
Rico. Hardly any of them want 
to stay at Fort Bliss. 

This innate wanderlust has also 
hurt the recruiting business. Of- 
ficers said they’re having difficulty 
filling quotas in local units be- 
cause they can’t promise foreign 
service to all who ask for it. 

Texans want to go to Honolulu. 
Do the Hawaiians want to come 
to Texas? They probably do. 

It‘s a vicious circle. 


ways which proponents believe may 
one day help America to hurl back 
warlike invasion. The document, ex- 
pected to be in President Roosevelt’s 
hands shortly, is said to bristle with 
superdefense plans. Civic authorities 
have joined with military experts in 
working out the details and sugges- 
tions contemplating a program to 
prepare 75,000 miles of existing key 
roads and 1,800 bridges for mass 
movement of ponderous mechanized 
and motorized troop units and supply 
trains at top speed in times of emer- 





gency. 








Camouflage Men Are Full Of Tricks, The Rascals 


ACT 1, SCENE 1: Camouflage Headquarters, Fort 


Belvoir, Va. 


A bunch of the boys are sitting around whittling 


or something. Enter COLONEL. 


Colonel: “Ah. Good morning, men. 
have something a little bit screwier than usual to 
show me this morning. How are you all, anyhow?” 


Men: ‘Very fine, Colonel.” 
Col.: “I dessay. I dessay. Now, 


George, it looks exACTLY like a 105! How in the 


world did you do it?” 
Men: “Uh. IT IS a 105, sir.” 
Col.: 
won’t stand for it. 


camouflage corps. 


“What’s that? What’s that? 
Get me some camouflage men!’’ 
(Stamps out. Immediate vicinity quivers). 

Any trainee or Guardsmen who considers him- 
self a cross between an imaginative artist and a 
pack mule may be able to detach himself from the 
routine duties of soldiering and enter the Army’s 
Of course, he’ll still have to 
carry a pack and march, but anything for art, hey, 


makeup men, 


I trust you 


what is this? By 


play. 
By George I 


Colonel: “Ah. Good morning, men. 
leave Hollywood?” 

Men: “Happily, sir.” 

Col.: “T’be sure, t’be sure. 
beans doing on the gun mount? 

Men: “That is no can of beans, sir. That is a 105.” 

Col.: “ExTRAWdnry! And very good, too.” 

Men: “How do you like this one. Colonel?” 


camouflage work are the Hollywood property and 
Such men are thought to have keen 
eyes for the appearance of objects. Once they are 
taught whether the object is to be seen through 
a pair of binoculars from the ground or from 
an airplane camera above, they can somehow put 
together something that will resemble that object 
or something that will make that object resemble 
something else or nothing at all, as you will. 


As YOU will, too, sir. Does that make sense? 
Well, what’s the difference; let’s get on with the 


How did you 


What is that can of 
Take it off at once!” 


boys? 

Colonel; “Well, men, I suppose you know what the 
Army expects of you. Besides marching 20 miles a 
day with the other troops, you’ve got to induce bat- 
teries to set up flat-top nets at night. In between 
time, you’ll be dazzle-painting tanks. When your’e 
not firing the guns or guiding a platoon, you’ll have 
to hunt lost details who have gotten themselves so 
well camouflaged that no one can find them. If you 
have any spare time after you get to bed you 
can whip up a couple yard’s of sniper’s veil that 
won’t tangle the bolt action of a rifle. Now (leers), 
is there anyone who doesn’t fancy the job?” 

Small voice: ‘‘Me.” 

Col.: “Who are you?” 

S. V.: “I used to be a taxi driver in Brooklyn. The 
guy back there says this was gonna be a tank com- 


pany—” 

Col.: “GEROUTTA HERE! Comp’y dismissed for 
three seconds.” 

Those who are especially urged to volunteer for 





Col.; “Bless me! It’s Hedy Lamarr.” 

Men (modestly): “Thank you, Colonel. But it’s 
really the old grease trap fixed up with a new paint 
job. We thought the enemy might get lonesome 
some day—” 

Col.: “Of cuss. I see your point. But really, gentle-- 
men, do you think it’s necessary to transplant an 
entire grove of oaks merely to hide a little trench 
mortar like that one over there?” (He points, which 
is not polite). 


Men(simpering): “That is no grove of oaks, 
Colonel. That is a painted scene.” 
Col.: “Oh.” ‘ 


Can you imagine the Colonel being at a loss for 
words? While he is sulking in the corner, why don’t 
you apply to the War Department or Fort Belvoir, 
Va., and become a good camouflage man like the 
Hollywood experts? 

Perhaps you will be very useful to your country 
some day, even if you merely sit beside a French 75, 
holding a fish net over its muzzle. 











Mothers Can Rest Assured 


Boys Will Keep Warm 


WASHINGTON—Soldiers in the 


new defense Army likely won’t need 
to slip newspapers into their bed 
covering to keep warm when the 
weather gets blustery and chilly. The 
War Department has announced that 
by Nov. 1 one cotton comforter, be- 
sides two blankets, will be available 
for each enlisted man and for the 
National Guard in Federal service 
when quartered in barracks and in 
permaent and _ semipermanent 
camps. It hopes to have at least 
one new uniform for each draftee, 
too. 





Benning’s Books Travel 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—Twelve 
mobile libraries are now serving the 
numerous and widely scattered or- 


Cheese 
Here we come. 


Nothing to It 


FORT DEVENS STREAMLINED, 
TURNS OUT SOLDIER A MONTH 


—Headline in Boston Eve. Trans. 
~ * ® 


What a wonderful thing 

Is American speed! 

It can make a plant sing, 

Building things that we need: 
Blankets and bindles, 
Silk thread and spindles, 
Mattresses, gunsights, 
Lanterns and searchlights, 
Typewriter ribbons, 
Fair exhibitions, 
Overcoats, tractors, 
Many more factors 
Needed in warfare— 
Any old blitz guerre. 

We can turn out a man 

In a month, by gum! 

it, Adolf, 


|Rifle and Pistol Ranges 


Suggested For Parks 


CLEVELAND—A proposal that 
rifle and pistol ranges be established 
in public parks was made during the 
recent convention of the American 
Institute of Park Executives. 

Mr. L. H. Weir, who suggested the 
idea, asserted Germany’s national 
youth organization was based on 
physical training such as could be 
offered in American parks. 





Enlarge Bolling Field 


WASHINGTON—The War Depart- 
ment plans to enlarge Bolling Field 
to quarter a persom 21 of 1750 men, 
almost double its present size. ; 

An appropriation of $695,250 ha 
been made for construction of 11 
barracks, a post hospital, infirmary, 
recreation center, two mess halls and 


—Tony March | tw° large warehouses. 








ganizations on the Fort Benning 
reservation. 
The mobile units and the post’s 


main library are operated under the 
direction of Maj. Truman C. Thorson, 





cadets. 


INCREASE BASIC SCHOOL CLASS 

MONTGOMERY, Ala.—The Octo- 
ber 15 class for basic training at the 
Southeast Air Corps Training Center 
will be increased from 175 to 200 


FEW DRAFTEES TO BE CALLED 

DENVER—Only about 1 per cent 
of. the 150,000 who will register for 
the draft in Colorado will be called 
this year, Brig. Gen. H. H. Richard- 
son reported this week. 





Plans for Gigantic Road Development 
Program To Meet Military Needs 


Awaited by Commander-in-chief 


WASHINGTON—Road-building has been a major military 
consideration since the time ancient warriors first matched wits 
and brawn in attempts to establish-or protect national boundaries, 
Military leaders today are not overlooking the importance of 
highways over which to move troops and supplies. 

And so we soon shall have the 1941 prospectus of arterial high- 





The big job is to be undertaken by 
the WPA. John M. Carmody, ad- 
ministrator of the organization, has 
been in conference with War and 
Navy Department officials, the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration and with 
State highway departments in pre- 
paring the prospectus. 


PERSHING PLANNED IT 


Aides of the WPA administrator 
disclosed that the highway plan con- 
templates vitalization of the historic 
“Pershing map” of 1922. This was 
the first National planning of a sys- 
tem of national defense highways 
by military experts, headed by the 
World War commander of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force. 


The plan calls for reconditioning 
strategic stretches of road surfacing 
and strengthening bridges in the 
areas affected. Also contemplated 
is the construction of 3,112 miles of 
new roads within and leading to mili- 
tary establishments and _ industrial- 
centers. Military conditioning of 
roads will be financed, Carmody said, 
from $259,195,000 of federal-aid 
funds which Congress made available 
until the close of the 1943 fiscal year 
plus State funds contributed on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis. The new road 
work, which will be asked of the 
Work Projects Administration, is ex- 
rected to cost about $202,000,000, 


Some idea of the gigantic propor- 
tions of the highway undertaking is 
seen in the estimate that several 
hundred thousand WPA _ workers 
would be employed on the arterial 
highway between New York and 
Chicago alone. 

War Deparmtent officials have_ 
found in the inadequate highways of 
the Nation a situation akin to that 
faced by the airports when heavy 
planes came into use. The present 
highways will hardly bear the ordin- 
ary traffic, not to speak of heavy 
super war machines. Engineers point 
out that even farm tractors must be 
barred from ordinary paved roads, 
and that the Army is called upon to 
move tanks and other heavy motor- 
ized equipment in emergencies, it 
must have highways that will bear 
the traffic. 





20th FA Fire Real Shells; 
End “Dry” Firing Drill 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—After 
weeks of “dry” firing and station 
drill, gun crews of the newly formed 
20th Field Artillery held their first 
real firing practice on the artillery 
range last week. 

Under the command of Maj. Lawr- 
ence E. Heyduck, the regiment un- 
limbered its 155mm. Howitzers, load- 
ed the 95-pound projectiles and fired 
the initial 40 rounds. The men have 
long been eager to try their hand on 
the big six-inch field pieces with 
actual service ammunition. 





CHURCHILL KIN JOINS UP 

EAST ST. LOUIS—Eugene Win- 
ston Churchill, 19, third cousin of 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
of Great Britain, has enlisted here 
in the . S. Air Corps. Young 
Churchill has been assigned to Puerto 
Rico. 





PLANE AWARD TO DOUGLAS 
WASHINGTON—The War Depart- 
ment announced this week that the 
National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion had cleared a contract award 
to the Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa 
Monica, Calif., for a consignment of 





airplanes to cost $37,462,121.97. 
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‘Keenly Aware’ 


In his instructions to Army com- 
manders regarding morale, fstras: 
tions characterized by vigor and 
ceeeeth of vision, the Chief of Staff 


“The Army is keenly aware of i 
responsibilities and yh ~ 
make the tour of service of the citi- 
zen-soldiers not only a vital contri- 
bution to the security of this coun- 
try in the present emergency, but an 
equally important contribution in the 
development of better citizenship. 
The individual soldier should profit 
greatly from his training experi- 
ence, 

Genera] Marshall is aware that the 
comparatively small Army of Reg- 
ulars is going to face a tremendous 
problem in attempting to assimilate 
rapidly and smoothly more than 
twice its number in partly trained 
and wholly untrained men. There 
is danger of submerging the Reg- 
ulars in the tide of rookies with a 
consequent destruction of the ex- 
cellent morale of the Re , pain- 
= fostered over a period of 


At this critical period of the 
Army’s history, the Army’s Chief re- 
minds the Army commanders that 

the establishment and maintenance 

of high morale and the immediate 
creation of conditions fostering good 
morale are among the first and most 
vital functions of command.” 

To put into practice his own in- 
structions, he has caused to be set 
up in the War Department a morale 
division with cash provided to buy 
recreation equipment. He has used 
his personal influence to get leaders 
of civic organizations to do what 
they can to provide normal social 
activities for soldiers in the com- 
munities near the cantonments. 

These steps are important, but 
movies and athletic equipment do 
not build morale. They only guard 
against the enemies of merale such 
as, for instance, boredom. 

Morale is the lifeblood of an or- 
gente Considering it in this 
ight, recreation facilities are like 
the white corpuscles. They attack 
certain forms of infection. This func- 
tion is vital, but cannot be proper- 
ly called the process of creating new 
blood. 

Regulations cover the subject of 
morale pretty thoroughly, but per- 
haps it might be worthwhile to sum- 
marize in a sentence the basis of 
morale. 

“Morale of any Army unit is based 
on the general feeling among soldiers 
in the unit that the man at the head 
of the unit is worthy of being their 
leader, that he is able, firm, just and 
well intentioned toward them.” | 

The leader of the unit may be a | 
general officer, a colonel, a sergeant | 
or a private first class. It does not | 
matter. Upon him will chiefly de- 
pend the morale of his unit, that is, 
the morale of the U. S. Army from 
him down. 

Leavening the coming peacetime | 
Army with the morale of America’s | 
small, efficient peacetime force pre- | 
sents a great challenge to the Reg- 
ulars. The degree of success achieved | 
will indicate how wisely the unit | 
leaders have been chosen. 











American Blitz 


When the President, as Command- 
er-in Chief, ordered about 400 
American warbirds to converge on 
the new Washington airport in a 
swift, startling and unexpected aerial 
review, he gave both Washingtonians 
and the nation a well-staged thrill. 

The arrival of the 240 Army and 
165 Naval planes in formation fly- 
ing at varied heights, speeds and di- 
rections brought a gasp from the 
watching crowds. To the great credit 
of the Army and Navy wings, no ac- 
cident marred the proceedings. Any- 
one who has ever been in a plane 
knows what a miracle of skill and 
coordination occurs each time intric- 
ate aerial maneuvers on that scale 
are successfully carried out. 

Doubtless the President had in 
mind giving dramatic reassurance to 
the American people that the armed 
forces of the nation are no amateurs 
and that when the nation has com- 
pleted its rearming, America can 
face any possibility of attack with 
complete confidence. 

e think that not enough such 
mili shows are staged. 

In these days of vast military op- 

erations which are being carried on 


America and Japan Eye Singapore 


The noisy Italian press shouted 
warnings at America this week. So 
did the newspapers in Spain. Both 
were very much exercised about 
Anglo-American cooperation. Both 
warned that the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
Axis might consider America’s aid 
to Britain and pact with Canada as 
an act of war. 


The lone bear, Russia, grumbled 
ideologically that the U. S. is enter- 
ing another imperialistic war on the 
side of Britain. 

Japan, nation most affected by the 
recent British-American scheme of 
cooperation, joint use of Pacific 
bases, spoke cautiously. For at Cleve- 
land; in one of the strongest declara- 
tions of foreign policy made in re- 
recent years, Under-Secretary of 
State Summer Wells, in a forecast 
of things to come, said that the 
U. S. will not retreat from its tradi- 
tional policy of free trade ana that 
we are preparing for “any eventual- 
ity.” 

Public demand for more aid for 
Britain increased in intensity. Spur- 
red by that demand and by its own 
judgment that increased aid to 
Britain means more time in which 
to prepare the nation’s defenses, the 
government of the United States 
hewed to the policy line of all pos- 
sible aid short of war to Britain 
and let the chips fall where they 
would. | 

Britain has already offered to 
America the use of her $150,000,000 
naval and air stronghold at Singa- 
pore, is very anxious for Uncle Sam 
to accept her hospitality there. For 
Singapore is like a drawn bow with 
no arrow fixed. Britain cannot spare 
from the Mediterranean enough 
heavy naval units to outface Japan 
and thwart her Netherlands East 
Indies ambitions. Every ship is need- 
ed to aid the small British land force 
which stands between Nazi-backed 
Italy’s advance on the Suez. 





American battleships would make 


of Singapore a powerful offensive 
weapon sufficient, both Britons and 
Americans believe, to make Japan 
think twice before trying to extend 
her conquests south. 


From what can be guessed by fol- 
lowing public declarations in the 
U. S., the government contemplates 
offering resistance in other form 
than the usual protests, if Japan in- 
dicates any designs on Singapore. 
That well-fortified bit of land, some- 
what like the Sudetenland little 
Maginot line, must be defended. 
Otherwise, the conquest of the Indies 
by Japan would be comparatively 
simple. 

To defend it, the U. S. would have 
to send its fleet in the event Japan 
ee south from now occupied Indo- 

ina. 


Japan has a face-saving out in| & 


case American battleships look too 
dangerous, She has merely to stick 
to her avowed intention of using 
Indo-China merely as a route for her 
attack on China. The U. S. does not 
approve Japan’s attack on China or 
the Indo-China occupation, but is un- 
likely to go to war about it, might 
go to war, if Japan moves to menace 
— trade interests in thc In- 
ies. 


America now leaves no doubt as 
to her position regarding the “War 
of Aggression.” America’s sympathy 
is with Britain and every possible 
bit of war materiel which can be 
spared will be sent to bolster Britain 
against the Nazi-Fascist attack. 

That course may lead to American 
entrance into the war. But in the 
last Gallup poll, 52 per cent of the 
American people said, according to 
Prof. Gallup, that they favored all 
possible aid to Britain, “even if it 
leads to war.” 

America has become convinced 
that for the present, at least, her 
future is inextricably bound up with 
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—Berryman in Washington 














Editor, ARMY TIMES, 


with great interest since it has been 
coming to this office and will be 
glad to see items on this Corps Area 
in future issues.*** 





that of Britain. 


Letter . 


***T have read the Army Times 


G. R. Carpenter 
Major G. S. C. 
A. C. of S., G-2 








Call For a Johnny With a Gun 


NEW YORK—tThe Army will have to compose its | 
own “K-K-Katy” in 1940. Tin Pan Alley has got the 


glooms. 
The men who make the songs of 


let the others make the laws have dark spots dang- 
And these spots bear 
no resemblance to a lively score sheet. 


ling in front of their faces. 


more like German parachutists. 
For the boys have got the willies, 


hees, who has been psychoanalyzing the alley, a 


this nation and 


They look 


says Don Voor- 





fertile field for Freudians if there ever was one.” 
There’s not a single “Good Morning, Mr. Zip-Zip- 
Zip’ in the fall crop of ditties, says he. 
“In the World War,” Don remarks, “the songs 
were light-hearted and gay things like ‘Oh, How I 
Hate to Get Up In the Morning.’ 


the last war supremely confident about the outcome. 
Now there is a grim note to the numbers which are 
about to be published.” 


We went into 








BETWEEN 


THE 
COVER 


A MAN NAMED GRANT, by 


Helen Todd; MHoughton-Mifflin. 
N. Y.; 594 pages and index: $3.50 





At Shiloh, while Grant was absent 
from his command, Johnston crept 
up on the Union Army and swept 
it from the field. By the time Grant 
arrived his force was scattered and 
it was only by superhuman work 
that he turned a rout into a stale- 


mate. But it was a victory for the) 


Confederates. 
Grant’s star had not yet risen 
high and Northern newspapers, as 


in Europe on such a scale that they 
defy adequate description, Americans 
living fortunately in a_ continent 
where such operations have not here- 
tofore been necessary, are likely to 
ask themselves the question, “What 
could we do, if we were attacked 
on such a scale.”’ The answer, coming 
from the common citizen is often, 
‘“‘We should be helpless.” 

President Roosevelt’s airshow is an 
effective answer to such not entire- 
ly groundless fears. It gives exciting 
point to the belief held by those 
who know America best, that Ameri- 
can genius, resources and latent skill 
make this country the most power- 
ful on earth and that at long last 
we are started toward realizing our 
possibilities in the game of destruc- 
tion which may perhaps be thrust 





upon us. ; ; : 
Besides being good exercise in 
aerial maneuvers, the show sent 


every spectator away with a rein- 
forced belief that the Germans are 
not the only ones who can fly, that 
they are not the only ones who have 
a genius for organization on a grand 
scale, that they are not the only 
ones who have powerful instruments 
of defense and offense. “If we can 
do it on that scale,” reasons the 
average citizen, “we can do it on 
any scale. So let’s be about it.” 

The airshow was a good thing 
for the Army and the Navy. It would 
be a good thing to have more of 
them for all branches of the armed 
services. If possible they should be 
as well staged as that one. 


y, | of 


they were always ready to do 
throughout his career, chose him to 
be the goat. They released a flood 
invective on the “drunken, un- 
reliable’ commander. Washington of- 
ficials urged Lincoln to remove him 
from command. 


“T can’t spare this man,” 
President said. “He fights.” 

It might almost be said that dur- 
ing the first three years of the war, 
Grant was the only Union general 
who was fighting. 

After Fort Henry came Donelson, 
and the Tennessee river was open 
to traffic. After Shiloh and Corinth 
came Memphis and the long, techni- 
cally brilliant siege of Vicksburg. 
The Mississippi was open, the South’s 
western supply lines cut. 

Grant had made the moves and 
won the victories that foredoomed 
the Confederate defeat, yet there 
was something about this quiet man 
who could fling 10,000 men to an- 
rihilation and yet weep for a wound- 
ed trooper, that would never permit 
the people to make him a_ popular 
hero. His men respected and trusted 
him implicitly, but they never loved 
him. Lesser generals like Thomas and 
McClellan could lose battles and re- 
tain the devotion of their commands, 
This man who never lost, remained 
unapproachable. 

Behind this grand and moving 
story, as Miss Todd tells it, is an- 
other story, a story about two Titans, 
one destined to destroy the other— 
Grant and Lee. 

While Grant was overcoming the 
West, Lee appeared in the East and 
began the defense of Richmond that 
came to be known as the Seven 
Days. He sent McClellan reeling 
northward. Pope replaced him and 
was destroyed at Second Bull Run. 
There was no defeating this man 
Lee, said officers who had tried it, 
and there was something of monu- 
mental awe in their voices. 

“No commander’s that good,” said 
Ulysses flatly. “Only sometimes his 
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Hip Shots 





The fall of Gibraltar would be a 
catastrophe to the American In- 
surance companies who publish pic- 
tures of it on their literature as a 
symbol of their impregnability. 

* * * 

A U. S. Army officer married last 
week and rode home from the cere- 
mony with his wife in an armored 
tank. ‘Tanks for. the ride.” 

* x 


There is a reported shortage of 
uniforms to meet the big demand 
of 400,000 selected soldiers in No- 
vember and December. Some of the 
Selectees will be just suited. 


Hitler has aroused a great deal of 
resentment but probably no group 
bears him more ill will than the peo- 
ple who publish maps. 

* * * 


If you think your lot is hard, con- 
sider the poor guy we know who is 
going to be a wack while his wife, a 
nurse, is commissioned a 2nd Lieu- 
tenant. ‘ 

* * * 

Corporal Barmaster’s claim to a 
new “secret weapon” for holding up 
the C. O. for a leave turns out to 
be the old one, the grandmother with 
nine lives. But he shows a new tech- 
nique in using it. Sorry. He wouldn’t 
explain. 





stopped, and of the other, the tall 
man with the grey beard who watch- 
ed his qutnumbered force diminished 
day by day, yet who outmaneuvered 
the Federals until there was no more 
room to move—is a study in blue and 
grey and red that has seldom been 
surpassed in history or fiction. 

Miss Todd writes of men and war 
as few men are capable of writing. 
You will not find statistics nor un- 
essential philosophies in this book. It 





men think he is, and that’s when the 
trouble comes.” 

When Grant struck southward 
from Washington in his eastern 
campaign, the battle between these 
two men began and it was not to 
cnd until Lee acknowledged defeat 
at Appomattox. The legend of this 
campaign—of the blackbearded man 
who fought and fought every hour 








and every day and would not be 


is history that moves like a grand 
novel, the story of a great man who 
did not always know that he was 
great, the tale of a village clerk 
who became the President of the 
United States—put there by forces 
he was not always cognizant of. His 
years and mistakes as President are 
sympathetically told in this book, but 


The 65 vA 
ENN Line’ 


A private was detailed as ord 
at the General’s reception. “ 
ain’t much to do,” the sergeant 
plained to him. “All you gotta 
is stand at the door and call 
officers’ names as they come in.” 
“That’s a swell detail, serge 
the private beamed. “I’ve been w 
ing to call some of those birds n 
for a long time.” 





The cavalry recruit had just b 
tossed off his horse. The serge 
pulled up his mount and said in 
kindly way that sergeant’s 
“Jones, your system may be excell 
and all that; but in this outfit we 


to regulations.” 
* * ‘ 

Sergeant Major Blank as |} 
boiled a disciplinarian as ever read 
a recruit, finally retired. Two 
coms who had known the serge 
major for a long time were comm 
ing. 
cwhat’s he*going to do now?” 
of them asked. 
“He has a place up in Maine s0 
where and is going to grow roses. 
“But will roses grow up there? 
“They’d better grow.” 

* 


RIGHT ANSWER 

It was a very rainy Spring. 
company streets of an isolated 
were flooded. In desperation the 
O. sent the following wire 
superior officer at GHQ: 

“Four feet of water standing 
camp area. We are catching } 
bass from porch of officers’ quart 
What shall I do?” 

And the answer came back: 

“Discharge all men under f 
feet, six inches. Save mess of 
for my next trip, out there.” 

ok x 


“Does the chaplain ever pre 
the same sermon twice?” 
“Sure, but he hollers in diffe 
places. 
* * * 
LIZZIE NEEDS A PILOT 
A raft of kids is all that’s left 
To Lizzie Ann McChipper; 
Each new Captain of her soul 
Turns out é be é Skipper. 


An erratic recruit at Tacoma 
Had a very peculiar aroma: 
He would sit on a chair 
And break eggs in his hair, 
For their soothing effect on 
dome-a. 
+ * * 
An untutored young plebe at W 
Point ; 
Was exceedingly apt to say “loi 


His professor declared: 
“TI fear you'll be leaving 
joint.”’ 

+ * * 

Old Lady: “And how were 
wounded?” 

Veteran: “By a shell.”’ 

Old Lady: “Did it explode?” 

Veteran: “Of course not. It ¢ 
up close and bit me.” | 


Doctor: “Does that top se 
still run a temperature?” 

Nurse: “Don’t be silly, do 
every soldier in my ward rw 
temperature.” 





VETS OF 1898 CELEBRATE 
SAN ANTONIO—Members of 





Grant as general is the man who 





impresses you with true greatness. 


First Regiment of California ob 
ed the 42d anniversary of the = 
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Why America Must Build An. Army 
JExplained By College President 


Thoughtful people among the na- 
tion’s leaders all over the country 
are attempting to reason out just 
what it is we are excited about. 
There is the menace of war which 
most of us realize. But just why 
are we menaced by Germany and 
why do we feel the danger so keenly 
that we are rushing pell mell to 
build, to construct, to organize, to 
coordinate, to train and generally to 
turn the country into a vast unified 
defense machine? 

Some of the answers to these 
questions are contained in the very 
oughtful letter published below, 
sent originally to the New York 
“Times’”’ by Ernest H. Wilkins, Pres- 
ident of Oberlin College. 

The letter follows: 

To the Editor of 

he New York Times: 

Now that the Selective Training 
land Service Act has been passed, it 
is very much to be desired that the 
processes of registration and train- 
ng and service which are so soon to 
be set in motion should receive the 
highest possible degree of acceptance 
and support, not only from those 
yho have favored the act hitherto, 
but also from those who have been 
doubtful, or have opposed it. 

In the hope, therefore, that consi- 
derations which have weighed with 
e may weigh with others, I seek 
is opportunity of stating the line 
pf reasoning which has led me to 
support the act, despite its undeni- 
bly heavy cost in human time and 
lislocation. 

My major premise is that we 

should do everything we can, short 
of the sacrifice of our freedom and 
our integrity to avoid becoming 
involved in war. 
My next point is that there is 
rrave danger at the present time 
hat if Germany defeats Great Brit- 
in, she will proceed to operations in 
he Western Hemisphere’ which 
ould involve us in war — unless 
ermany is convinced that such oper- 
tions would be likely to be unsuc- 
essful. 


IMS AT WORLD CONQUEST 


My belief that Germany would so 

ct rests mainly on repeated state- 
nents by Hitler and other German 
eaders indicating that Germany is 
esolved to win domination of the 
vorld—including, specifically, the 
nited States. These statements, 
vhich are to be found in two books 
y Hermann Rauschning, “The Re- 
olution of Nihilism’” and “The 
oice of Destruction,’ are confirm- 
d by the ruthless and expansive tem- 
er of Germany as reported by Otto 
). Tolischus in his book “They Want- 
d War,” and are confirmed still 
hore impressively and terribly by 
e ruthless expansion which is al- 
ady taking place in Europe. 

The menace seems now to be 
more immediate than ever in view 
of the statement made in the Sen- 
ate on Aug. 24 by Senator Gibson 















































mene F of Vermont that: “In Dakar, Afri- 
os of a, with the use of slave labor he 
oe,” (Hitler) is causing to be construct- 
' one of the largest airports 
rer pt known to the world—Dakar, Afri- 
ca, but some five hours by air from 
n diffe South America.” 
Nor is the Nazi menace merely the 
rdinary menace of war, bad as that 
ILOT Would be; it is the menace of an 
at’s leftg@slavement which would be infin- 
Lipper; ely worse than war. Nazi enslave- 
»» soul pent, like war, would take its toll— 
kipper. fit has taken its toll elsewhere— 
h murder and in torture. It would 
Tacoma ge2n life—as it has done elsewhere 
ema in its suppression of all the values 
chair [2tTeally make life worth while. It 
hair, ould destroy all freedom—freedom 
act on We Worship, to assemble, to write, to 
peak—and would put in its place a 
tish ney — 7 only 
War, “Tried on, so long as the man 
be at tained any vestige of his indivi- 
ay “loin l dignity, by such process of con- 
ne fared[e™t pretense as would make even 
d: € itself a sordid continuous lie. 
aving UDS SELECTIVE SERVICE 
My next point is that we ought 
erefore to do all we can to con- 
y were Mince Germany that operations under- 
: en in the Western Hemisphere 
p ould be likely to be unsuccessful, 
lode? hd that leads me directly to the 
not. It @@Pnclusion that we have done well in 
opting our Selective Training and 
vice Act. For the adoption of 
top se t act serves notice that we are 
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ty not only to spend billions of 
rs for defense (a fact which by 
would mean relatively little to 
any), but that we are both re- 
lute and ready to bring into action, 
Case of need, as much of our man 
er as may be necessary. This, 

























mbers of Bt lieve—assuming that the plan is 
ornia of ed out heartily and efficiently— 
—o~ “lee Serve to impress and deter Ger- 












my as nothing else could do. 
I believe, accordingly, that with- 
present plan a Germany 








67th Armored Regiment 
Has Organization Day 


Ceremony at Benning 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—A special 
program commemorating the baptism 
of fire which the parent organiza- 
tion received 22 years ago and also 
the date of the regiment’s arrival 
at its new location in the Harmony 
Church area here, was held by the 
67th Armored Regiment (medium 
tanks) Sept. 28. 


On that day in 1918 heavy tank 


into action in the Somme area, and 
as a direct descendent of these bat- 
talions the 67th annually observes 
Sept. 28 as its Organization Day. 

Exercises began with the presenta- 
tion of colors to the regiment by 
Company F, and were highlighted 
with brief talks by Lt. Col. Douglas 
T. Greene, regimental commander; 
Col. George S. Patton, 2nd Armored 
Brigade commander, and Lt. Col. 
Roger B. Harrison, 2nd Battalion 
commander. 





77th Division Veterans Still 


Willing to Fight for U. S. 
If They Are Needed 


NEW YORK—Veterans over the 
draft age pledged their willingness to 
fight again for the ideals for which 
their comrades died, at Gold Star 
Mothers Day ceremonies held in 
Central Park. The service was held 
under the auspices of the 77th Div- 
ision Assn. 

While the veterans were making 
their pledge, Mrs. Julia Zimmerman, 
president of the organization, said 
in a message that mothers of Amer- 
ica pray that we “‘live in peace with 
all men and all nations.” 

The program in the park followed 
a parade up Fifth Avenue by the 
veterans of the 77th Division, AEF. 
They were led by a detachment of 
the famous Lost Battalion. 

Fifty Gold Star Mothers were pres- 
ent. Jacob Simonson, president of the 
veterans association, said: 


“Most of use are over the draft 
age, but we are willing to go back 
again if our country calls. We are 
still willing today, Jew, Protestant, 
and Catholic, to serve our country 
and our God until our days are 
through.”’ ' 











victorious over Britain would prob- 
ably have attacked us, directly or 
indirectly; and that now, if the 
plan is carried out heartily and effi- 
ciently, she will probably refrain 
from such attack. 


This seems to me to be the gist of 
the matter, but there are a few other 
points that I should like to discuss 
briefly. 


volving a program, of “peacetime 
compulsory service.’’ What it ac- 
tually involves is a program of emer- 
gency service. If the proposal had 
been for the establishment of com- 
pulsory military training as a per- 
manent and normal part of the 
American system, I for one should 
have opposed it as strongly as I 
could. But it is not that. It is a 
program for an emergency. The act 
itself carries an expiration date. It 
is a program proposed in the face 
of a particular menace, with the pur- 
pose of preventing the development 
of that menace. 


TRAINING REQUIRES TIME 


Some of the opponents of the act 
have said: “Conscription in time of 
war would be all right; but conscrip- 
tion in time of peace won’t do.” 
Those who take this point of view 
seem to me to neglect entirely the 
necessity of training before one is 
forced to fight. Under modern con- 
ditions, and particularly in view of 
the mechanized character of modern 
warfare, you cannot equip a man to 
take his part efficiently unless you 
give him at least a year’s training. If, 
then, you do not have emergency 
training, where are you if war is 
forced upon you? You cannot very 
well say to the enemy: “All right, 
we'll fight you back, but please wait 
for a year until we have trained 
men!”’ 

What you are really doing, if 
you refuse emergency training in 
the face of a serious menace, is to 
condemn hundreds of thousands of 
raw recruits to the possibility of 
having to make a suicidal attempt 
to fight without preparation; and 
to condemn the country to the pos- 
sibility of having a hopelessly in- 
efficient defense to put against a 
terribly efficient adversary using 


battalions of the U. S. Army went| ‘ 


The act has been opposed as in-' 
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derground airplane hangers and stor- 
age dumps for ammunition and vital 
supplies. 

Complete protection against direct 
bomb hits was not judged to be 
“economically or militarily justifi- 
able at this time,’’ but measures for 
“reasonable protection’ were out- 
lined. 

“We are making every effort be- 
forehand by warning them (plant 
officials) of what the dangers may 
be,’’ Secretary of War Stimson said. 

The memorandum recommended 


SAN FRANCISCO ARMY AND NAVY CLUB—presented 


Sept. 5. Picture above shows (1 to r) Col. J. H. Mellon, QMC, 
Fort Mason; Col. R. S. Pratt, FA, Fort Mason; Capt. Lewis 
Mesherry, USA, (rtd); Mrs. J. H. Mellon; Maj. J. P. Crehan, 
FA, “Hunter Liggett” C. O. of Troops; L. C. Fordyce, Master, 
“Hunter Liggett.” Lower picture, taken on deck of transport, 
shows, front row (l to r) Major Crehan; Colonel Mellon; Mr. 
Robert H. Wylie; Captain Mesherry; Mrs. Mellon; Colonel 


Cav.; Lt. Col. (Chap) W. Roy Bradley; E. A. Smith; A. F. 
Sundmacher; A. J. Roessner; and Henry W. Moore. Back row, 
1st Lieut. Don S. Enger, M. C.; Charles Seeley; Maj. Robert 
H. Wylie, QMC; and E. T. King. 


Army Sends Plant Officials Plans for 


Protection of Factories in Air Raids 


WASHINGTON—Industries expanding for defense orders 
were sent a four-page memorandum by the War Department 
suggesting ways of safe-guarding plants against air attacks. 

The suggestions dealt with factory locations and concealment. 
|They included an offer of plans for air raid shelters. The de- 
partment also disclosed that it was “thinking” 


Transport, “Hunter Liggett,” 


and Captain Fordyce. Middle 
M. C.; Maj. Walter W. Boon, 


of building un- 





that: 

Plants be located to take advant- 
age of protective terrain. 

Buildings be dispersed. 

Blackout provisions be made. 

Protection be provided against 
bomb splinters, fire and damage to 
power, telephone, light and gas lines. 

Buildings be concealed as much 
as possible. 

Secretary Stimson said these pre- 
cautions must be taken because of 
the threat of long-range bombing. 





The act has been attacked as being 
undemocratic and dictatorial. There 
is no question but that the discipline 
which prevails in an army camp is 
dictatorial: the men who are actual- 
ly called for training will therefore 
undergo a dictatorial type of expe- 
rience. But it should be borne in 
mind that the plan was established 
not by dictatorial fiat but by demo- 
cratically elected and democratically 
free-debating representatives of the 
people of the United States; that it 
bears equitably and without class dis- 
tinction on all men of the age groups 
concerned; that it is civilian rather 
than military in its basic decisions; 
and that it is liberal in regard to 
deferments, conscientious objection 
and processes of appeal. 


DEMOCRATIC SELF-DISCIPLINE 


It seems to me, indeed, to be as 
democratic and as considerate as any 
plan of emergency service could pos- 
sibly be. Those who say that it 
“out-Hitlers Hitler” are talking the 
merest nonsense. There are times 





when the maintenance of the general 
freedom necessitates the temporary 
waiving of freedom by a considerable 
number of persons who by that waiv- 
ing are defending the long continu- 
ance of freedom for themselves and 
for their neighbors. Those men, 
therefore, who will have for a time 
to undergo a dictatorial experience 
will be doing so as the result of a 
democratic process and in defense of 
democracy. In the intelligent and 
cooperative acceptance of such a 
plan I can see no impairment of in- 
dividual dignity. 

Many had hoped that the emer- 
gency might be met adequately 
through the encouragement of vo- 
luntary enlistments. There is no- 
thing in our history which could 
serve as a basis for hope that we 
could raise really large numbers 
of men in that way prior to an ac- 
tual outbreak of war. There are 
furthermore grave objections .to 
the encouragement of voluntary 
enlistment, on the score of loss of 
efficiency in the use of men of spe- 
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of the French Army. 








the most modern arms. 


Now It Can Be Sold, Says House 


It’s all right with Uncle Sam if Joe Draftee wants 


The House refused, 36 to 16, to forbid use of recreational funds 
to provide the facilities for dispensing intoxicants. 

Rep. Guyer of Kansas, who suggested the ban, said the 
government considered intoxication a contributing factor to collapse 


Rep. Cochran of Missouri retorted that sale of hard liquors al- 
ready is prohibited on Army posts but that beer is sold. 

“The more beer they drink the less hard liquor they’ll drink and 
the better off they’ll be,” he said. 
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Panama Zone Now 
Coaching Soldiers 
For West Point 


QUARRY HGTS., C. Z.—Fifty- 
three enlisted men attached to Army 
units in the Panama Canal Zone 
have begun studies at the Panama 
Department’s West Point prep school 
to get ready for the entrance ex- 
aminations to be held next March. 
All are between the ages of 19 and 
22. 


Complete courses of instruction 
have been outlined for the candid- 
ates. A preliminary examination will 
be given in December to all 58 
students. The seven who make the 
highest grades will receive intensive 
coaching until time for the West 
Point competitive examinations, when 
some 50 to 60 soldiers throughout 
the service will compete for 22 ap 
pointments to West Point. 

So successful has been the Depart- 
ment’s method of preparing enlisted 
men for the West Point examina. 
tions, there is brisk competition for 
places in the preliminary course. 
More than a hundred applied this 


ear. 

Instructors in the school are Lieut. 
P. E. Oswald, Field Artillery, mathe- 
matics; 2nd Lieut. C. E. Coates, 
Inf., English; and 2nd Lieut. Nicko- 
las Parasks, history. 





Readers Object to “Stigma” 


Attached to “Draft” Term 


WASHINGTON—Name-day phobes 
may have a hard time getting awa 
from the desirability of calling O¢ 
16 by some such appellation as “De- 
fense Day.” 

Already, newspapers over the coun. 
try have been receiving suggestions 
aimed at getting away from the habi-. 
tual use of “draft”? and “conscrip: 
tion’? when referring to the curren 
national defense expansion. One le}- 
ter to a Washington newspaper sug- 
gests the draft be referred to as t 
M.T.S., ie: Military Training Service. 
The same newspaper reports it is 
in receipt of a number of suggestions 
for describing the registration 0: 
citizens to be selected for or 
training at the middle of this mont 
The editor states that in his opinion 
the best term suggested was ‘“De- 
fense Day.” The editorial suggests 
that the District Board of Commis- 
sioners designate Oct. 16 as “De 
fense Day” and proclaim it a patrio- 
‘tic occasion. 





Peruvian Officers Tour 


Panama Canal Defenses 


QUARRY HEIGHTS, C. Z.—T wo 
officers of the Peruvian Air Force, 
Captains Juan Blume and Manuel 
Garcia, arrived here for a month’s 
tour of inspection of the Panama 
Canal defense forces. While here 
they will inspect activities of nearly 
every major military unit in the de- 
partment. 

Their itinerary will begin at At 
brook Field and end at the Rio Hato 
Training Area where they will wit- 
ness the combined ground operations 
of the Infantry and Artillery units, 
and anti-aircraft gunnery target 
practice exercises. 





PANAMA DEPARTMENT GETS 
NEW INSPECTOR GENERAL 


QUARRY HEIGHTS, C. Z.—Col 
William C. Christy, Cavalry-Res., 
has been appointed Inspector General! 
of the Panama Canal Department, 
with headquarters at Quarry Heights. 

He relieves Col. H. A. Strauss, Air 
Corps, who has held the post simee 
August, 1940. 














cial ability, and on the score of 
the moral effect on other men who, 
while just as loyal as those who 
volunteer, may think it better, in 
their own individual circumstan- 
ces, to wait until they are called. 


It may be remembered that in the 
case of the World War, when volun- 
teering and the operation of the se 
lective-service plan went on for a 
time side by side, the volunteering 
proved so undesirable in its effects 
that it was completely discontinued, 
first by the Army and later by the 
Navy. But the essential point on | 
this issue is that no conceivable re- 
sults of the encouragement of volun 
teering could possibly serve to im- 
press and deter Germany as much 
as the adoption and the promptness 
displayed in the carrying out of a 
plan of compulsory training. 

The millions who register on tie 
appointed day will be taking their 

part in an ineluctable, democratic 
and impressive effort which is in 
its essence an effort to prevent our 
involvement in war. 


ERNEST H. WILKINS, 















President of Oberlin College. 
Ohe ry Ohio -_ f. . 
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Army To Get Quota 
On Volunteer Basis 


If Pace Continues 


WASHINGTON—The volunteers 
are on the march and the old saw 

about the wheels of the gods grind- 
ing slowly has no application around 
Army recruiting offices. 

War Department officials are pre- 
dicting that the current record-break- 
ing influx of recruits will give the 
Army its immediate objective of 
375,000 regulars by mid-November, 
ahead of schedule. From virtually all 
quarters of the Nation come reports 
of accelerated volunteer enlistments 
whose flow produced a record of 
around 40,000 for the past month, 
as compared with 31,960 in July and 
38,611 in August. 

As of Sept. 21, the Army was 

much the largest in peacetime history 
with 324,000 enlisted men in serv- 
ice. Newspaper advertising, employed 
for the first time on a large scale, 
and specially-built mobile recruiting 
stations are credited with contribut- 
ing materially to the current drive. 
_ The Chicago district Army recruit- 
ing office reported near the close of 
September there had been a steady 
increase in the number of men re- 
cruited. Close to 300 men were ac- 
cepted in a single week there. A 
peacetime record for enlistments was 
reported for September by the Wash- 
ington recruiting station, which ac- 
cepted 133 men for Army service 
during the past month. Similar re- 
ports filtered in from all over the 
Nation. 

Meanwhile, Sen. Wheeler, Montana, 
who opposed the Conscription Bill, 
said he believed voluntary enlistment 
would supply the 400,000 men the 
Army hoped to obtain by the draft. 
Some observers expressed belief that 
the one-year voluntary enlistment 
provision of the Conscription Bill 
was certain to speed the free-will 

‘enrollments along. Applications un- 
der this provision will be handled 
through the draft boards after the 
Oct. 16 registration date. 





“Fair Share” of Defense 
Industries Sought by 


Midwest Governors 


WASHINGTON—A “fair” share 

of the new defense industries and 
Army establishments is the goal of 
a number of Middlewestern states 
that have spokesmen in the national 
capital this week seeking to further 
their claims. 
_ Among the spokesmen represent- 
ing nine inland states are three gov- 
ernors, Payne Ratner of Kansas, R. 
L. Cochran of Nebraska, and Leon 
C. Phillips of Oklahoma. The gov- 
ernors declared that the Midwest is 
eager to offer its full resources and 
manpower in the national effort to 
rearm. The state executives were 
sent here by the recent nine-state 
conference on national defense. 





Large Hospital Building 
Inspected And Praised 


DENVER—The new $3,000,000 
building under construction at Fitz- 
simons General Hospital here was 
inspected this week by two high 
Army medical officers. These were 
Gen. L. C. Fairbank, chief of the 
Dental Division and assistant to th 
Surgeon General, and Col. A. 
Stout, chief of the oral surgery sec- 
tion of the Dental Corps, stationed 
at Walter Reed General Hospital. 

“This will be one of the greatest 
Army hospitals in the country when 
the new building is finished and 

ipped,” declared Gen. Fairbank. 

e building will be completed early 


next spring. 





Educators Urge Transfer Of 


Big Bombers To Britain 


CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.—A peti- 
tion asking President Roosevelt and 
Co to “transfer immediately 
to Great Britain at least 25 flying 
fortresses together with combat and 
pursuit planes and torpedo boats” 
was signed by 14 members of the 
faculty of the University of Chat- 
tanooga. 

The petition said such a move 
would “add to our own national de- 
fense” and aid a “resolute and brave 

people to resist totalitarian 
aggression.”’ 





RECRUIT DEPOT WAITS DRAFT 


SAN ANTONIO—While awaiting 
the larger increment, the Recruit 
Reception Center at Dodd Field is 
busy with volunteers. All recruits 
from the 8th Corps Area, except for 
Air Corps, are being routed to 
organizations via this depot. 
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THEY CAUGHT UP WITH THEIR DAD—these two strap- 
ping sergeants, Albert William and Herbert U. Whitney, 18 


and 20 years old respectively. 


Their father, Sergeant Clark 


Whitney, right, however, can still teach them a thing or two 
about the Army. The other boy in the family is 21 months 
old. He’ll have to wait a while before he can join the Army. 


Wide World 





Zeal Is Keynote of Armored Force 
In Fourth Month of Training 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—It’s a new job they’re doing here and an excit- 
ing one, and enthusiasm for it is in the face of every man and officer 


on the station. 


The armored force being whipped into shape here is the newest and 


possibly the least understood of all 


the Army’s jobs. Its novelties and 


complexities arouse the interest of an alert mind to the point where a 


tired body means nothing. 


How great the fatigue must be 
can only be guessed. A half-hour’s 
jolting in an iron box over rough 
terrain is a wearing experience. The 
tank corps personnel takes it in day- 
long stretches and apparently likes 
it. 


In forming the tank corps—which 
is four months old now—the Army 
has cut loose from red tape. The 
creation of the tanks as a separate 
force, controlled by neither infantry 
nor cavalry administration, makes 
for an independence that is helpful. 


Old personnel of the infantry and 
cavalry have nevertheless been fused 
in the new organization. Brig. Gen. 
Bruce Magruder of the First Divi- 
sion has under him an officer per- 
sonnel largely from Fort Knox’s old 
mechanized cavalry. Brig. Gen. 
Charles L. Scott of the Second, 
which is at Fort Benning has in- 
herited most of the old officer per- 
sonnel from the infantry tanks. 

The chief of staff of the whole 
armored force, under General Chaf- 
fee, is Lt. Col. Sereno E. Brett, who 
commanded our tanks in the Meuse- 
Argonne, and has been active in 
tank development since 1918. 

The component regiments are in 
some cases entirely new. One new re- 
connaissance battalion has just re- 
ceived its colors and warrants for 
all of its non-commissioned officers. 

Others are rich in age and honors 
—notably the ist. Regiment of the 
lst Division of the corps. Despite 
its snorting motors and its clanging 
ports, it remains the old 1st Cavalry. 





Two Corporals Win 
Soldier’s Medal 


QUARRY HEIGHTS, C. Z.—Two 
Army corporals on duty here were 
presented with the Soldier’s Medal 
for heroic action in saving the lives 
of others at risk of their own. 

Corp. James J. Case, Co. I, 14th 
Infantry, Fort Davis, and Corp. 
Anthony M. Alteri, Co. E, 11th 
Engineers, Fort Clayton, are the 
heroes. 

Case saved Corp. Malcolm H. Hall, 
Co. I, 13th Infantry, from drowning 
in the Panama Canal last December. 
He pulled Hall out just in time, ap- 
plied artifical respiration and restor- 
ed normal breathing. 

Corp. Alteri saved the lives of 
two occupants of a sail boat which 
capsized in Gatum Lake last April. 
Both victims of the accident were 
brought safely ashore by Alteri, but 
one of them died from shock and 
exposure en route to the hospital. 





No C.M.T.C. This Year 


WASHINGTON—Citizens Military 
Training Camps will be suspended 
during the summer of 1941, the War 
Department said. 

The CMTC sites, supplies and 
equipment will be used in the in- 
tensive training program of the ex- 
panded Army. 





Bright Nails And Rusty 


Memory At Odds Here 


ALEXANDRIA, La.—What, no 
acceleration in this Army expan- 
sion program? 

Read this: 

One day recently while contrac- 
tors were going full steam ahead 
in the construction of four Army 
camps in this vicinity, a driver, in- 
structed to haul a truckload of 
lumber to the Beaver Creek site, 
got his orders mixed and dumped 
the material at Camp Beauregard. 

Discovering his mistake a short 
while later, he rushed back and 
demanded his lumber. It had al- 
ready been nailed up on a wall. 
The rest is one for the Army book- 
keepers. 





IF ALL COULD GET IN 


WASHINGTON—Uncle Sam could 
build his new Army in a jiffy if all 
the applicants, which include mar- 
ried men and citizens above the con- 
scription age limit, could be accepted. 


are to be employed. 


Will Expand Huge Beauregard Area 
Into Three Camps Housing Total 
Of 64,000 Midwest Troops 


ALEXANDRIA—Construction is going great guns in the yp 
hills near here where a new military camp is being built for { 
32nd Wisconsin and Michigan Division and its twin, the camp 
the 34th Division of Minnesota, Iowa and the Dakotas. 
is swarming with men hunting jobs on the project. Ten thous 


The ¢ 





Until the new camps are ready, the 
Guardsmen will train at Camp Beau- 
regard, five miles east of Alexandria. 
It is a permanent military camp 
of 8864 acres, with electric lights, 
permanent buildings and barracks, 
some of brick and some of wood, con- 
crete slabs for some tents and ade- 
quate room for the erection of more. 

The camp is valued at $1,500,000 
and the state of Louisiana leases it 
to the government for one dollar a 
year. 

Both of the new camps will be in 
the 500,000-acre Kisatchie national 
forest. One will be built 10 miles 
west of Alexandria in a section of 
4000 acres. The other will be a few 
miles from Camp Beauregard in an- 
other 4000-acre tract. 

One of the camps will be ready Dec. 
1, the other Dec. 15. Each camp will 
be fitted for 20,000 soldiers. 


750-BED HOSPITAL 


Lt. Col. C. H. Menger, Army con- 
struction quartermaster, said the 
camps each would contain 4000 pyra- 
mid tents with wooden floors and side- 
walks, electric lights, 124 company 
mess halls, 10 recreation buildings, 
14 warehouses, 12 post exchanges, 
many utilities buildings, a 750-bed 
hospital and quarters for nurses and 
doctors. The Missouri Pacific railroad 
will build a line to each camp. 

The two camps, with an expansion 
of Camp Beauregard, constitute a 
$10,000,000 building project. Alto- 
gether, 64,000 soldiers will be housed 
in this area. 

The training area will be huge. Of- 
ficials said that permission has been 
granted for use of 85 per cent of 2,- 
000,000 acres sought for training and 
maneuvers. The full 2,000,000 acres 
would comprise a tract about 30 miles 
by 100 miles. 


CLIMATE’S GOOD 


Most of the land is high, dry and 
rolling. Part of it is wooded with 
pine. Some sections are low, excel- 
lent terrain for the testing of me- 
chanical equipment. 

The mildness of the central Louis- 
iana climate will permit outdoor train- 
ing almost every day of the year, offi- 
cers here ssid. On the average Janu- 
ary day in Alexandria the maximum 
temperature is 60 degrees, the low 
38 





Already in preparation is a recre- 
ation program for the soldiers. This 
will include movies, football, baseball, 
boxing tournaments and track meets. 
Camp Beauregard has a swimming 
pool and there are numerous creeks 
nearby. Reading rooms and writing 





rooms will be built in each camp. 
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, CLEAR, REV HER UP”—The 


Alexandria has five theaters, f 
for Whites and one for Negroes. 
are three big night clubs and half 
dozen restaurants which permit ¢ 
ing. Two-score roadside inns dot 
highways round and about. 

Baton Rouge, capital of Louisi 
is 100 miles away. It is the site 
Louisiana State university. And 
miles distant, is glamorous New 
leans. 


Motorized 2nd Divisic 


To Visit Texas Fair 


DALLAS — Arrangements 
been completed at Fort Sam How 
for the Second Division to partici 
in the Texas State Fair to bel 
here, Oct. 12-13. 

Col. J. W. Swing, acting as spo 
man for Major Gen. Walter Krue 
announced that the division, the ¢ 
completely motorized one in 
United States, would reach Dallas 
October 12, and the following 
would pass in review before 
Texas Hall of State. 

Visitors will pe permitted to 
spect the division’s motorized eq 
ment throughout Sunday. 








Flying Cadet Dies After 


Crash At Kelly Field 


SAN ANTONIO—The first seri 
accident at Kelly Field since it 
reopened as a flying school oceu 
recently when a cadet suffered f 
injuries and his training pilot 
ceived a broken arm in a dayl 
crash. 


The cadet was Edward Br 
Turner of Brooks Field, and 
pilot, Lieut.- Stacey Standley 


Turner was a native of Po 
Me. He completed an elementary 
ing course at Santa Maria, 
last March and later went thro 
the basic work at Randolph } 
and would have been graduated fr 
the Kelly Advancd Flying 
Nov. 15. 





WPA to Build 150 Army 


Airports in New York 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The WPA? 
an air defense building program ¢ 
ing for the construction of 150 
manent landing fields in New 
state. The fields will be large ent 
to permit the landing of bom 
planes. 

Development of the first link 
the military airport chain, a 
acre site in Saratoga county, 
scheduled to be started within 
weeks. About 50 more fields are 
pected to be constructed by 1 
July 1, the WPA said. 





Coogan To Instruct Flye 


LOS ANGELES—Jackie Co 
has signed up with the Canaé 
Air Force as a civilian flying 
structor and left this week 
Trenton, Ontario, to take up his 
duties. 

The former child Hollywood m 
star, now 26, has been’ commissi( 
a First Lieutenant in the Domir 
Air Force. He will not be obl 
to relinquish his citizenship, 
he has been hired as a civilian 
structor. 
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WASHINGTON — The Muni 
Airport of Oklahoma City has! 
selected as a site for a new 
Air Corps station. ; 

When facilities become avail 
the 48th Bombardment Group ( 
and the 37th Air Base Group, 
an approximate strength of 160 
ficers and 1500 enlisted men, 
move in. 

There will also be a Service 
tachment of 40 officers and 700 
stationed at the field. 





Fire Destroys Army Pla 





re are so many planes 


“West Point of the Air,” that 


Antonio, Tex. airport do not leave the ground or land without | 





their signal, 


A , 2 | the 
sometimes there are as many as 300 in the air at once. The two | 


TUSCALOOSA, Ala.—Four 

| planes were destroyed in a fir 
University of Alabama 
training center. The fire threat 
34 other ships. Loss was estim 
at $35,000. Damage to the 
was small. City and gover! 
officials are investigating the b 


Army To Use City Airport 
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» built at home. A picture, on the 


n airplane. At least it chugged thro 
Our young idea man is 30 years 
der today. He’s president of an air- 
+ corporation with a plant that 


rs, f a a 
ns for: acres, turning out sleek, 


2S. 


d ha¥igl-metal beauties made up of ten 
rit dgfousand separate parts, each stamp- 
; dota, spun, or fabricated according to 


act specifications. Each part is 
ouisigggade of a special heat-treated metal. 
e sitegs These 10,000 parts are assembled 
And gto a smooth-skinned airplane, which 
New @moks as though it had been stamped 
it like a cigarette tray. By virtue 
a few thousand horsepower strap- 
d on its nose, it can streak through 


1Sl0mme air at 400 miles an hour with 
ton of bombs in its belly, deposit 

r ese a 1000 miles away, and be back 
r lunch. 

ts HEY BEEF IT UP 

articigg The whole process still starts as 


be he paternal gleam in a man’s eye. 
ut these days that eye belongs to 
me Army or Navy officer. He 


Krne es a piece of paper, writes down 
the mw. far and how fast the ship 
“jn qgould fly, and with what, then he 


rms it over to the designing engi- 
oe ers and the fun starts. : P 
fore @ hey draw pictures of it. They 
re the stresses and strains. They 
ef it up to stand the gaff and pare 
down to save weight. They make 
e models and fly them in wind 
mnels. They throw away a million 
pces of paper and end up with 
awings of a complete airplane. 
hese are turned over to a manufac- 
“a to produce an experimental 
bdel. 
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‘st sermBy dint of a few thousand man- 
ce it @urs hard work the experimental 
»1 occumpdel of the airplane is ready. Much 
ered fam the engineer’s surprise it flies 














d does about what it’s supposed 
Then it’s turned over to the 
y test pilots to find out what 
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-d Brommkes it tick. 

and @By the time the testers get 
ndley @ough, the plane will do everything 
Po y airplane before could do, and 
sntary fs of tricks that would give last 
‘ja, ek’s plane air sickness. A few 
1t thrones are built and tried out in 
Iph Figgual service. 
ated fmgfhen the order goes out for 






ntity production. That’s the stage 
ere our national defense aircraft 
bgram is at present. And that’s 
ere the National Defense Advisory 
mmission’s Production Division, 
der William S. Knudsen, went to 
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‘k k, - ma — factories to turn 
| copies of the new ship in a hurry. 
WPA Dlile factory found, the price agreed 
P60 work started. 

New MMY IS COMPLETE 

rge en@@Another set of drawings—these 
f bom practically final. They go to the 





j ing room, similar to the lofting 
rst link™partment in a shipyard. Here’ the 







in, @ Wings of the final ship are turn- 
county,§ into a wooden “mock up”—a 
within Mmmy of each piece. These are as- 
lds are@Mbled into a fullsized wooden 


1 by mMidel of the plane. This is complete 
h pilot seat, machine guns, in- 
ments, gas tanks and all. This is 
he so that a machine gun won’t 

out to be firing through the 
idle of a gass tank, or the wheels 
it fold up into the space where 
pilot is supposed to ply his trade. 
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iy en steel templets are punched 
up bis 80 that each piece will fit with 
p neighbor, like a dress pattern, 





} We're off to production. 

st, as always, come materials. 
plane has more trick metal alloys 
ed way inside it than you could 
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88 a piece of lead out of a pen- 
ey all look just like the stuff 
your aluminum saucepan is 
-~ But that’s where the re- 

nee ends. If you examine them 
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roup (li@g“Y you will find that some have 
Group, ents or crosses on their ends. 





of 160 
d men, 


Pretty close attention to those! 
- They are mighty important. 
rivets, without those distinctive 
are soft ordinary aluminum, 
as capable of holding an in- 

ent panel together or fastening 
4 tail light. But when it comes 
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Building Planes Today Not So Simple 
ks It Was In the Good Old Days; 
ommission Keeps ‘Em Rolling 


In the good old days (a whole 30 years ago) the best of airplanes could 
sneral outlines. Then the young idea man, reasonably handy with bam- 


90, piano wire, cloth, a few pieces of old tin, some hairpins, and a 
ower plant cribbed from a motorcycle, went to work. Pretty soon he had 


back of an old envelope, gave the 


ugh the air at forty miles an hour. 





used to design tools that will turn 
out the component parts in quan- 
tity on modern machine tools. Many 
a manufacturer of novelty ash trays 
is now pounding out airplane pieces, 
and more will be doing so as the 
Defense Commission keeps things 
rolling. 

The individual pieces are riveted 
into sub assemblies and are ready 
to start through the factory. 

A modern aircraft factory has 
grown so big that it takes two men 
to see from one end to the other. 
One man would go blind if he tried 
to look all the way himself. At the 
beginning of the factory the first 
workmen start riveting the frame- 
work of the plane together. As it 
progresses it gets an aluminum 
coating riveted on. Further along 
the center wing section assembly, 
already built up from its little pieces, 
is riveted in its place. It begins to 
look like an airplane. The tail as- 
sembly suddenly catches up by over- 
head trolley, and the plane over- 
takes the nose which in turn is rivet- 
ed on. The wheels get attached. The 
engines arrive and are buttoned to 
the plane and given a nice aluminum 
coating so they won’t spoil the air- 
flow. And as our ship emerges into 
the sun at the far end of the factory, 
it gives a deep-throated 1,000 horse- 
pewer bellow and takes wing on the 
test flight. 


PRODUCING 1000 MONTHLY 

The speeding up of airplane pro- 
duction depends mainly on _ three 
things—standardization of design, 
a certain amount of retooling, and 











commanding 20th Bombardment Squadron 


Enrique Maranesi, 
Stedeford, MI-Res. The bomb 
000 pounds. 


PAN-AMERICAN CORDIALITY GROWS—as 


Argentine Army; and Lieut. John D. 





‘oti ee 


ote 


; AL officers 
from South American lands visit U. S. military posts to see 


for themselves whether it is safe to string along with Uncle 
Sam. In the picture, taken at Langley Field, are (l to r) Maj. 
Hector F. Grisolia, Argentine Army; Maj. Carl B. McDaniel 


, 


(Heavy); Capt. 


in the background weighs 2,- 
Army Air Corps, Langley Field Photo 








plant expansion. The first step has 
been taken in standardization of 
design. Before this step manufac- 
turers were able to produce per- 
haps 150 to 200 airplanes a year. 
Now with the prospect of producing 
2,000 airplanes a year, instead of 
200, the manufacturer will be able 
te get additional tools and additional 
space. 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Army Perfects Civilian Defense Plans 
|Against Possible Air Raids 


_ WASHINGTON-—Expert advice to 

civilians on how to prepare bomb 
shelters and cooperate with air-raid 
warning systems will be issued by 
the War Department soon. 








Screwy Ideas Plague Ai 


r Corps 


WASHINGTON—As if the Air Corps hadn’t enough on its hands 
right now, zealous citizens are flooding its headquarters here with hare- 


brained notions on U. S. defense. 


They have plans for building a flying submarine. 


They think the 


best way to harass an enemy is to drop pebbles on him. They can create 


artificial fogs. 


An earnest man of Hoople, N. D., wrote in: 


“TI have an idea for directing bombs dropped from airplanes. 


Just 


tie a carrier pigeon to the bomb and drop it overboard.” 


The author of this brilliant scheme mailed five copies of the letter: 
one to the Air Corps, one to the chief of staff, two to his Senators and 


one to his Congressman, But each 
Corps for an answer. 


And as painstaking as if it were 


of these finds its way to the Air 


vital to the national defense, the 


Air Corps prepares an answer, signed by Gen. H. H. Arnold, the chief. 
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Four lal hardened metal rivets are | 
in a firem@ed. If the soft units are used, 
ibama mM the ten ton plane kisses the | 
e threat ind at a hundred miles an hour, | 
as estim be the kiss of death. 
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IT’S 
mit it to be served to soldiers. 
Veterinary Corps make tests ev 
food samples, raw and processe 





ee 


th e 


Enlisted technicians 
ery day of tens of thousands of 
d taken at random from Army 
purchases. The men in white make sure that food sold to the 
government is of the highest quality, fit to serve to a soldier. 


of 


Details of the program, which is 
being prepared by the plans and 
training section of the General Staff, 
will be set forth in a pamphlet. This 
will be issued to corps area com- 
manders within the next two months. 
The instructions will eventually be 
gven to state and local authorities 
or their guidance. 

The instructions will cover such 
subjects as development of bomb- 
proof shelters, community participa- 
tion in the Army’s air-raid warning 
network, first aid 
against gas attack. 
Officials say the program is in 
line with steps to keep the Army 
abreast of all means of modern war- 
fare and defense. 


and defense 





Guardsmen Shoot In 
Small Arm Matches 


Engineers beat the Infantry when 
eight units of the Massachusetts Na- 


tional Guard competed for rifle 
shooting honors at Camp Curtis 
Guild in Wakefield. The results 


were: 10ist Engineers, 1335; 108th 
Inf., 1332; 104th Inf., 1313; 101st 
Inf., 1295; 101st Q. M. Regt., 1290; 
26th Div. Special Train., 1286; 372nd 
Inf., 1262, and the 110th Cav., 1254. 

In the District of Columbia Na- 
tional Guard matches, fired at Camp 
Simms this week, Capt. W. L. Mu- 
shake, 121st Engineers, defeated 60 
competitors to win individual pistol 
honors with a score of 95.5 per- 
cent. 

Second place went to Maj. J. C. 
Jensen, Ordnance State Staff De- 
tachment, with a score of 95 per 
cent. 

In the team matches, 17 teams 
competed. The Ordnance State 
Staff Detachment, with an aggregate 
score of 265.88 was the winnin 
team. It was composed of Maj. J. 
C. Jensen, 94; Staff-Sgt. A. J. Phill, 
80.55, and Pvt. W. C. Snyder, 91.33. 

The 29th Military Police Company 
placed second, with a team score of 
265.04 per cent. 





FOILED IN EFFORT TO JOIN RAF 
EARLE TO TRY U. S. AIR CORPS 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Since his 











application to fly with the Royal 
Air Force in Egypt has been reject- 
ed, George H. Earle IV, 24, son of 
the U. S. minister to Bulgaria and 


Pennsylvania, 


| 
| former governor of 
Ss 


isaid he would try to join the U. 
| Army Air Corps. 


‘Flying Fortress’ 
Superseded In 


Three Years 


WASHINGTON—O utmoded in 
three years, the Army’s huge B-17-B 
flying fortress is one example of the 
a strides made by aviation in 
a short period. 

Fifty-nine of this t are now in 
use by the Army. First built in 
1937 they were the wonders of the 
air.” Yet these monster bombers have 
already been superseded by “for- 
tresses” of a type known as B-17-C, 
almost twice the size of the earlier 
models and with much greater speed 
and flying range. Army officials 
have released no figures as to how 
many B-17-C’s—or a still more 
advanced model reportedly develop- 
ed—are under construction or in 
operation. 

Despite later developments, the 
B-17-B remains a formidable weapon. 
It weighs 22% tons—about as much 
as some naval torpedo boats—and 
can carry nearly six tons of bombs. 
Under wartime conditions, it has 
a cruising range of 4000 miles and 
can attain an altitude of 25,000 feet 
and a speed of, 300 miles an hour. 
This gives the giant ship an ad- 
vantage in bombing operations, par- 
ticularly in foggy weather and at 
night, since it is peer impos- 
sible for antiaircraft batteries to hit 
it except by random firing. 


Draft Eligibles Soon To 
Get Guide Book With 
Message From F.D.R. 


WASHINGTON—When the 16 and 
a half million men subject to con- 
scription register Oct. 16, they will re- 
ceive a guide book, which is design- - 
ed to supply all the information they 
need regarding the setup of the se- 
lective service machinery. In it, too, 
will be a message from President 
Roosevelt, which reads in me 

“I wish I could personally talk to 
each one of you about your coun- 
try’s pressing need for a stronger 
defense and its vital meaning to you, 
your family and the whole nation. 
I would like to tell you that the 
task before us today is as compelling 
as any that ever confronted our 
people, and I would add that each 
of us must willingly do his bit if 
we are to hold fast our heritage of 
freedom and our American way of 
life—our national existence itself. 
“And whether or not you are to 
be among those selected, I welcome 
you as one whose name has been in- 
scribed on the roll of honor of those 
Americans ready, if need be, to join 
in the common defense of all.” 








No Trace of Last Two 


Americans of Legion 


VICHY—tTrace of the last two 
Americans in the Foreign Legion of 
the French Army is lacking, a two- 
months search of prison camps and 
burial records disclosed. 

The missing men are Arthur Dal- 
lin, son of the Boston sculptor, Cy- 
rus Dallin, and J. Miller of San Fran- 
cisco, a World War veteran who has 
been listed as a member of the Le- 
gion since 1926. The Americans were 
with the 122nd Foreign Legion regi- 
ment in the bloody battle of the 
Somme whose survivors were award- 
ed the Croix de Guerre for exception- 
al bravery. The unit was virtually 
wiped out in a hopeless battle against 
German tanks. 

John Clement of Boston, one of 
the last of the American volunteer 
ambulance drivers, was found after 
a two-months search. He had been 
reported killed at Amiens. 


Brazil Plans Steel Plant 


WASHINGTON —A_ $45,000,000 
steel plant, designed to turn out 
300,000 tons annually, will be con- 
structed jointly by the United States 
and Brazil within the next two and 
a half years in the South American 
country. : 

The agreement has been signed, 
and material will be bought from 
the U. S. on a credit extension plan. 








FROM BACKFIELD TO AIR 


CHICAGO—Capt. Richard J. O’- 
Keefe, Air Corps, Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio, former All-American 
Army football star, heads a Flyin 
Cadet traveling examining bo 
which began examining Flying Cadet 
applicants here September 23. 





GRAD BACK AS TEACHER 


W ASHINGTON—First Lt. Frede- 
rick R. Tansill, former Cadet Bat- 


‘|talion Commander at Georgetown, 





| Young Earle recently returned 
from a voyage to Bombay, India. 


has been appointed assistant profes- 
jsor of military science and tactica 
at the university. 
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Deserving Draftees to Get Chance 
To Become Regular Officers 


WASHINGTON—What Napo 


leon said about every French 


soldier “carrying a marshal’s baton in his knapsack” is being 
modernized by the American General Staff as guiding policy to. 
rule promotions among the men conscripted for the Regular Army 


and National Guard. 

Gen. George C. Marshall disclosed 
the Army’s plans to reward especially 
deserving draftees by permitting them 
to become candidates for officer rank 
in the Regular Army through attend- 
ance at special schools. 

The candidate schools, which Gen- 
eral Marshall said are to be estab- 
lished after the men are drafted for 
oH year of service, will be similar 

those which achieved success in 
the AEF during the World War. 

Candidates will be selected about 
three or four months before the ex- 
piration of their year of service, Gen- 
eral Marshall said. Those who qualify 
as good officer material will be given 
commissions at the end of their train- 
ing period. Because the draft law 
limits the period of service to one 
year, the training afforded at these 
a will cover only three months 
ime. 


MAY LEAVE 


The successful candidate may then 
continue in the Army as an officer. 
If he wishes to return to civilian life, 
he will be placed in the Officers Re- 
serve Corps. 

In the AEF, special schools in the 
various branches of the service were 
set up in France. Non-commisioned 
officers and, in many cases, private 








soldiers who had displayed exceptional 
ability were assigned to take training. 
Many of the lieutenants and captains 
in the American combat divisions were 
products of these schools. 


General Marshall said the idea for 
the schools follows very closely the 
policy carried out in the AEF. The 
establishment of such schools in Amer- 
ica would be a precedent, since there 
a none here during the World 

ar. 


WOULD FURNISH “BACKLOG” 
It is important, General Marshall 


stressed, to furnish a “backlog” of 
capable officers for use as replace- 


ments in the field. The Army has 


enough reserve officers of all ranks 
to 
however, the Army has to deal with 
only about 1,500,000 men. That would 
include the 900,000 selectees, a Regu- 
lar Army of 375,000 and a National 
Guard of 232,000. 


command 2,000,000 men. Now, 


In any organization for emergency 


duty or combat duty, the Chief of 
Staff said, the Army must take into 
account what he termed “wastage” 
in officer material. By that he meant 
combat casualties and losses through 
sickness and other causes. 





Metallurgy Experts Cooperate on Metal 


Problems in Current 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—The Univers- | 
ity of Kentucky’s College of Engin- 
eering, through cooperation with the 
Navy’s Research and Development 
department, is wrestling with the 
Nation’s manganese and tin problems. 
Metallurgists say that developments 
of the experiments are expected to | 
prove a boom to the current mili- | 
tary preparedness program. 

Manganese and tin are metals es- | 
sential to the. program but most of 
the former is imported to this coun- 
try .from Russia, while a preponder- | 
ance of tin used in the United States | 
is mined in the Dutch East Indies. | 
It was pointed out that no one can| 
tell when the Russians will clamp | 
down on manganese exports, and if | 
the Japanese continue their expan-| 
sion in the Asiatic islands, the time 
may come when it will be impos- 
sible for the United States to ob- 
tain raw tin from the Indies. 

Large quantities of both these 
metals are known to exist in the 
United States but they are not us- 


}ed to use 


Emergency 


able as found in their natural state. 
A great deal of research and experi- 
mentation must be performed before 
American manganese and tin can be 
utilized in the defense plan as it 
applies to metallurgy. With this in 
mind, the University of Kentucky’s 
College of Engineering, through its 
dean, Col. James H. Graham, offer- 
its modern metallurgical 
laboratory in cooperation with the 
Government in finding ways to util- 
ize the raw metals. The Navy was 
quick to accept the offer. 


Dean Graham has reported to Dr. 


Thomas P. Cooper, acting president | 


of the university, that through Ad- 
miral Bowen, director of Navy De- 
velopment and Research, the college 
already has begun the study of man- 
ganese ores and tin concentrates, and 
is planning to study the physical 
properties of manganese alloys. The 
work is being performed in collabor- 
ation with Commander Briscoe, head 
of the Navy Research Laboratories 
at Washington. 





Defense Hospitalization Program 
Designed For All Emergencies 


WASHINGTON — The Army’s 
emergency hospitalization plans have 
taken definite form with announce- 
ment that the following facilities and 
types of treatment centers are be- 
ing provided: 

1. Cantonment type hospitals are 
being constructed for larger garri- 
sons where the operating and clini- 
cal facilities of existing hospitals are 
overloaded and alteration are neces- 
sary for use of permanent barracks 
as \e 

2. Temporary wards are being 
provided, with additional clinical 
facilities where necessary, for smaller 
garrisons where operating and clini- 
cal facilities of the existing hospital 
are generally sufficient to meet the 
additional load, and permanent bar- 
racks are inadequate for wards or 
are distant from the hospital. 

3. Permanent barracks are being 
altered for use as temporary wards 
and additional clinical facilities at 
smaller stations where operating and 
clinical facilities of existing hospitals 
are generally sufficient to meet the 
additional demands, and the type of 
construction and location of perman- 
ent barracks permit such use. 

4. Cantenment hospitals are being 
constructed at all new stations. 

The War Department’s announce- 
ment stated that major structural 
alterations to permanent barracks 
are not contemplated at this time, 
and men displaced by use of per- 

manent barracks for hospitalization 
will be provided with temporary bar- 
racks. Pending the provision of ad- 
ditional hospital facilities, perman- 
ent barracks will be used in an emer- 
gency. 





$11,244,603 FOR WAR RELIEF 

WASHINGTON—Contributions to- 
taling $11,244,603 were collected by 
groups soliciting funds in the United 
States for war relief work between 





Guard Moves In As 414 


Heads For Panama 


National Guardsmen have moved into 
barracks vacated early in the week 
at Fort Adams by 414 young soldiers 
who have been transferred to Pan- 
ama, where they will be attached to 
antiaircraft and seacoast forces. New 
barracks are under construction at 
Forts Carney, Getty and Wetherell. 





PAID FOR 1 MONTH 


PITTSBURGH — Employes of 
Westinghouse Electric with a year’s 
service in that firm will receive a 








last Monday. 





men of the 198th Coast Artillery at lunch in Camp Upton 


i 


Wide World 





no Sunday picnic. 


ing and conditioning.” Its goal wili| 


comparable to the best combat troops | 
of any country. 

At first the training emphasis will 
be placed on individual instruction, 
on physical hardening of the soldiers, 
and on basic and specialist training. | 
After the individual has learned to! 
march like a soldier, to use his weap- 
ons, and to care for himself and his 
means of transportation in the field, 
unit training will begin. 

Speed, initiative end teamwork 
will be stressed, Gen. Woodruff said. 
In exercises blank ammunition and 
other expedients will be used to ap- 
proximate actual battle conditions. 
Numerous firing tests with live am- 
munition will also be given. 

Unit training will include organi- 
zation functioning and actual opera- 
tions under field conditions, singly 
and in combined teams. Troop schools 
for officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers and specialists will be establish- 








New Uniforms For All 


In Army This Winter 


WASHINGTON—The Army ex- 
pects to provide its recruits at least 
one new regulation uniform, but 
some men will have to put up with 
ancient garb this winter for “‘second- 
best” wear. 

About 50,000 overcoats and large 
stocks of melton breeches dating 
from the World War will be issued, 
officials say, to make up a prospec- 
tive shortage. 





Ambition Aim Is High 


OTTAWA, CAN.—A rifle “so I 
can watch for parachutists” was all 
that a 73-year-old Canadian wanted 
in return for his entire treasure of 
medals, trinkets and a $5 bill which 
he turned over to the government for 
aid in the Dominion’s defense. The 





month’s pay if they are called to 





patriot, David Lyle, is a retired ser- 


Training of New England’s Guardsmen 


Will Be Intensive, Systematic, Tough 


BOSTON—The one year National Guard units of New Eng- 
land will spend in camp in Federal service will be pleasant but 
This was intimated by Gen. James A. Wood- 
ruff, 1st Corps Area commander, in his announcement of the 
training program outlined for the Guardsmen. 

He said the troops would undergo a period of “severe train- 


be to develop rapidly a fighting force | -yff explained. 


|general, “‘indicate that training must 


ed in each training unit, Gen. Wood- | 


military duties. geant-major of Engineers. 


That Ad a Boner, 69th Officers Say 


NEW YORK—tThe colonel said he was going to give somebody 
hell, and the adjutant general said he would “take care of it right 
away.” 

And that seems to end the case of the 165th (Fightin’ Irish) Regi- 
ment and the baptismal certificates. 

It was pretty mysterious, though, while it lasted. In its “help 
wanted” columns, the New York Times carried the following ad: 

“OPPORTUNITY to serve with Fighting 69th for year of field 
training available to qualified young men without dependents; bring 
baptismal certificate, 6 p. m. tonight. Armory, 26th St. and Lexing- 
ton Ave.” 

Lt. Col. Gerard W. Kelley, state adjutant general, snorted when 
the ad was read to him by a newspaper reporter, insisted it wasn’t 
anti-Semitism. 

“Just plain dumbness,” said the adjutant general. “I’ll take care 
of it right away.” 

The commander of the Fighting Irish, Col. Gardner Conroy, echoed 
Lt. Col. Kelley. 

“Just a boner,’ he said, “and somebody’s going to hear about it.” 

The colonel said that while the great majority of the 165th per- 
sonnel is Irish-Catholic, the regiment contains many non-Christians. 

“Whoever wrote that ad probably asked that they bring in bap- 
tismal certificates because he thought they would be Irish-Catholics 
anyway,” the colonel said, “because of the regiment’s Irish tradition.” 

Col. Conroy said the 165th had never turned a good man down, 





Sept. 6, 1939 and August 31, 1940, 
the State Department reported. 


regardless of his religion. 











“The results of the European con- 
flict to date,” said the commanding 


be comprehensive and intensive. The 
extreme rapidity of movement and 
the great physical and psychological 
strain incident to modern warfare, 
together with continuous aerial 
bombardment, demand greater em- 
phasis than ever before be placed on | 
hard physical condition and _ thor- |; 
ough disciplinary training. 





| 
| 


“Everything which has taken place 
jin Europe to date emphasizes the 
|fact that final decision lies with the 


America Begins 
Store Supply of 
Vital Minerals 


gram to stock up an adequate 
of minerals necessary to natioy 
fense has been launched by the 
Government, 
consultant to the National JD 
Advisory Commission, told the 
ican Institute of Mining and 
lurgical Engineers here. 


shipping,” he said, “we are yp 


porting all minerals necessary | 
fense.’ 


being stored with strategic mi 
such as tin, chromite, mangane 
tungsten, which are lacking in 
country. ‘ 


not make use of the Gove 
mineral supply unless a major 
gency developed. 


of vital minerals would event 
sult 
course, she conquers lands in 
these minerals exist. 
that Germany has a shortage 


' Voted For Soldier 


conference committee has apf 
legislation permitting persons j 


| active 
Regulars and Reservists. 




































WASHINGTON—A two-yeg; 


C. K. Leith, mj 


“While the seas are still ¢ 


ng for any emergency and 


Government warehouses ar 


Leith said private industry 


Inder si 
be imy 
units t 
e time. 


He declared that Germany’ 
in her downfall, unle 


He 


tin, nickel, and the ingredien / 

the manufacture of steel. y st 
He said this country is safe 

as it controls the sea, and VASHID 

percent of the English-speakinggmt this - 

ple control the world’s raw mg $12,76 

materials. at In 
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Low Rate Insura 










WASHINGTON—A Senate: 


military service to obtain spec 
rate insurance up to a face va 
$10,000. 

The committee estimated t 
premiums would be “slightly hi 
than the 66 cents monthly per 


charged during the World War. —— 
This insurance can be _ purd a 

from the Veterans’ Administy 

by Selectees, National Guardsm onel 


duty, and Army and 





The proviso has been writter 





\marching infantry, supported by the excess profits tax bill nowgJEW Y¢ 
|other arms.” _ing. genera 
es and 
been 01 


Rugged 198th Takes Cold In Its Stride. 


Cheered by Prospects of 


| CAMP UPTON, N. Y.—The 198th 


Cold fall winds are beginning to 
and oak trees. The chill sweeps at 


| fingers frostily at the closed flaps of the half-boarded tents. Inside 
tent six soldiers maintain the outfit’s tradition by grinning throug 


chatter of scores of telegraph keys. 

That sound is the clicking of their 
teeth. 

There is admiration in the voice 
of Col. C. W. Baird, commanding 
officer of the camp housing 1000 
|men, as he speaks of the regiment’s 
| spirit. 

“It is bitter cold in the mornings,”’ 
he says. “I am tremendously sur- 
prised to see how few are on the 
sick list.’ 

Some of the soldiers reporting at 
sick call sport mildly red noses and 





Sergeant Drops Stripes To 


Become Warrant Officer 


LANGLEY FIELD, Va.—-Master 
Sergeant Clarence Haymes reached 
the top rung of his Regular Army 
career last week when he received 
his appointment as warrant officer. 
His new assignment here is assistant 
to the Base Technical Inspector. 

Haymes, editor of the Langley 
Field Times, started his military 
career in 1916 when he joined the 
Virginia National Guard. He saw 
service overseas in the Meuse-Argonne 
St. Mihiel and Alsace sectors. In 
1919, while still in France, he was 
commissioned second lieutenant. His 
present reserve assignment is first 
lieutenant in the Air Corps Reserve. 

Haymes says his most thrilling 
Army experience’ was a voluntary 
parachute jump he made at Rich- 
mond, Va., in 1920. 





High Praise for Sleuths 


WASHINGTON—High praise of 
this country’s G-Men and the U. S. 
Military and Naval Intelligence ser- 
vices was given here this week by 
Major Thomas Coulson, former Bri- 
tish secret agent and now associated 
with Franklin Institute. Speaking 
before the Engineers Club, > ~ 
Coulson described the American In- 





telligence services as “unparalled in 


i the world,” 


ing these days that it is one of the most rugged units in the A 


















officer 
er. 

1918, 
as a 


Warm Support 


C. A. Regiment of Delaware is the p 
b . 
howl through this camp’s squ pei 


night across the high plateaiffig., | 


demanc 
hem s 
ws 





accompanying sniffles, none of 
serious. 

Major Joseph S. Barsky, regi 
surgeon, was happy to announ¢ 
reinforcements were coming 1 

“Heavy underwear is on th 
to camp and so are about 10 
tra blankets,” he said. He d 
that the regiment, at prese! 
only large unit in camp, wW 
healthiest he had ever heard 

“We expect to get our coal 
in the tents any day now,” he 
At present the outfit is using 
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The space problem is not _ ; 
difficult, however, as with a jam a] 
ardized design and with propéd ber a 
ing, doubling the present ‘ * 
space would put us well on oug, 
in the task of building 50,000 #B,4)™* 
and typical production buildi sri 
be erected in less than three m - 
Machine tools will take slightly - ~ 
er to build, but when they areg;. Som 
they will be able to turn out ng th, 
by the hundreds an hour. oy ~ 

Most of the workers in tificati, 
craft industry are semi-skille@ery + 
only skilled workers needé  ¢ 
welders and machine tools op@iye yw, 
This does not apply so broa@l brig 
making engines, but semiMllatio, 
workers are being employed i lig 
processes and with real ists 9; 
production the proportion )¢g 
crease. Unskilled workmen 105-m 
trained in less than -three MM rep}, 
time. Production will not suflf§ery, 
lack of manpower, since the Wiibe pn, 
of men takes about the same [in po 
the construction of new buildilite, o, 

That is about the story m 
| craft construction. We are ger, 
|out roughly 1,000 airplanes & as 


jnow. Early next year we 
turning out 2,000. By the 
1941 we will be turning out 
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ack of Barracks 
ns Gelays Army 
f fecruiting 


5 VASHINGTON—A shortage of 
ks and troop reception centers 
o-yearmany Army posts throughout the 
uate MEintry is proving a serious bottle- 
ational, in the Army’s program to raise 
h he | personnel to full strength. 
‘al Dapespite the greatest influx of 
| the ay applicants ever seen in peace- 
and we, recruiting for some units has 
n suspended. The Army is physi- 
il] ly unprepared to receive all the 
ase its needed, and for whose en- 
nd apgenent appropriations have been 
sary | te by Congress. 


Wrders were sent out this week 
2s angthe War Department to cease re- 
ting for posts where proper facil- 






ric mi A 
nganeys for clothing and shelter are no 
ing iggeer. available. Housing accom- 


Hations at many posts are either 






to the limit in the near future. 














be impossible to bring the vari- 
units to their full strength for 
e time. 
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safe 
and VASHINGTON—The War Depart- 
peakinggmt this week negotiated contracts 








$12,767,242 worth of construc- 
at Indiantown Gap, Pa., and 
Meade, Md. Firms receiving the 
ds were: 

y. F. Trimble & Sons Co., Pitts- 
gh; Ferguson & Edmondson Co., 
sburgh, and the Huffman-Wolfe 
Columbus, Ohio, for construc- 
of a National Guard Canton- 
ht at Indiantown Gap; Gannett, 
en & Flemming, Harrisburg, 
for architectural and engineer- 
services—total, $5,413,735. 
onsolidated Engineering Co., Inc., 
timore, for construction of a 


raw mi 






|dier 


Senatet 
las app 
ersons | 
n speci 
face va 



































as . p at Fort Meade; J. A. Grenier 
ty y , Baltimore, for architectural and 
a War ineering services—total, $7,353,- 
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onel Adler Commands 


Dix Recruit Depot 


EW YORK—Col. Julius Ochs Ad- 
general manager of the New York 
es and a Reserve Corps officer, 
been ordered to duty as command- 
officer of the Fort Dix reception 
er, 

1918, Colonel Adler served over- 
a captain of infantry. He 
Distinguished Service Cross 
bravery in the Argonne. He and 

















uware is ~~ 
th 
the Amba. 










Ps ro ther officer came upon 150 German 
L _~ id lers. Firing on them, Colonel Ad- 
Ss. insidt@demanded their surrender. Fifty 
g throw#hem surrendered. The rest ran 
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ady overcrowded or will be tax-| | 


Inder such crowded conditions, it| | 

















HIGH FLYERS —are what 
Texas, gals aspire to be. 


wouldn’t take up flying in order to be a member. 
as yet nameless. Perhaps you can think of a name for it. Left 
to: right: Vivian Mills, Georgia Phillips, Audrain Schafer, Mrs. 
J. B. Mims, Dana Patterson, Jo Cook, Mary Sojourner, Cal 
New members, not in the pix: Mrs. 
Lucille Fritz, Mrs. Dick Jones, Mrs. Noyce Carey, Stella Ran- 


Winter, Cleta Schaum. 


nals. 


Just Call Them Texas Peaches—Clings, Maybe 


Special to Army Times 

SAN ANTONIO—Women flyers of San Antonio have formed a club 
in order to arrange for ground school training, which has not been 
available to them up to now. Starting with nine members last week, 
the club has grown to fourteen, expects a number of other members 
at next meeting. Requirments for membership are a minimum of 
three hours dual control flying recently, this low minimum being 
designed to encourage many local women to take up flying; get the 
benefit of forthcoming ground school training. ; y 

Arrangements have been made with a local CAA instructor to give 
club members two lessons per month; but the club will meet at inter- 
vals between lessons for discussions. i 

Temporary officers are Miss Vivian Mills, president, and Miss Car- 
Winter, secretary-treasurer. One member, Mrs. Dick Jones, has 


olyn 


already purchased a plane—a Taylor : 
Principal handicap reported by members at this stage of organization 
is lack of a suitable name. Suggestions are called for. 


2 ———————— 


BACK AT ARMY CIPHERS 


CLEVELAND—A veteran “war 
horse” of the A. E. F., Col. Leonard 
P. Ayers, Cleveland economist who 
served as chief statistician of the 
overseas forces during World War 
No. 1, has been recalled to active 
service in Washington. He will serve 
as chief statistician for the War De- 
partment in the present emergency. 
Col. Ayres is a vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Co. 


They have formed a club, and who 





‘enlistment so far are 351. 


these beauteous San Antonio, 


The club is 


C. Ekmark Photo 


Cub. 


CHURCH PLANS ARMY UNITS 


NEW YORK—Plans for religious 
ministrations to U. S. soldiers will 
be discussed at a convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, held in 
Kansas City Oct. 9. 





100 MIAMIANS JOIN UP 

MIAMI—One hundred Miamians 
enlisted in the Army last week. It 
was a record week since the recruiting 
station opened here in April. Total 


Eastern war during which all 


educators appointed by Mayor 
Oahu Island is the strongest defense 
outpost of the United States in the 
Pacific. 

The survey showed that there was 
only 14 days’ food supply in the ware- 
houses, another seven days’ supply 
in retail stores and about three days’ 
supply in private homes. 

On the island where this shortage 
exists are Pearl Harbor, one of the 


'|strongest naval bases in the world; 


Hickman Field, a huge Army airport; 
Schofield Barracks, with one of the 
largest (extra-continental) concen- 
trations of U. S. troops; seven forts; 
and 40 military reservations. 

But the Army (and the Navy) isn’t 
worrying about feeding its own men. 
They could take care of their own 
food supply, they said. It’s the civil- 
ians they’re worried about. 
they can’t feed both, if an emergency 
arises. 

The mighty Oahu garrison may not 
count much in a state of siege if the 
225,000 civilians at its back is starv- 


MIGHT STRETCH 38 DAYS 


portant. 
tilizer. 


and asking what can we do. 


what to do and is doing it. 
of the potentially dangerous 


the islands were blockaded. 


gram. 
planted in lima beans, peas, corn 


will bolster the shipped in supplies 


available for food. 
NATIVES NONCHALANT 


ried about the shortage at all. 
to the survey board. 


itself out” in an emergency, but offi 
cials know better. 


14 days’ food supply left. This, de 





blocked, Honolulu would be hard hit. 
foods sufficient to last its 225,000 civilian population only 24 days. 
This was revealed in a survey conducted by business men and 


Because 


ing. That, too, is worrying the Army. 


Even if all the livestock, dairy cat- 
tle, poultry and hogs on the island 
were killed and rationed, the food 
supply might be stretched out another 
two weeks, or a total of 38 days, 


the survey estimated. After that, 
what ? 
There are other shortages, too. 


Perhaps not so vital, but certainly im- 
They are fuel oil and fer- 


But the Army is not just sitting back 
It knows 

Aware 
food 
problem, the Army has made plans to 
meet the shortage as might exist if 
war should develop in the Pacific and 


The plans call for a huge farm pro- 
Thousands of acres will be 


sweet potatoes and other crops. These 


Army officials have figured it would 
take from 90 to 120 days after plant- 
ing before these crops could become 


The citizens don’t seem to be wor- 
They 
have done nothing about it, according 
They seem to 
think that the food problem will “work 


It didn’t work itself out in 1937 
during an 88-day maritime strike. 
When the strike ended there was only 


spite the fact that boatloads of victuals 


Honolulu Faces Food Shortage In Case 
Of War, Has Only 24 Days’ Supply; 
Natives Not Worried, But Army Is 


HONOLULU—In event of American involvement in a Far 


food lines to Oahu Island were 
It has a supply of staple 


Charles S. Crane of this city. 


were coming in from Japan, Australia, 
Canada and by army transport from 
the mainland—which might not be 
coming in if war should break out 
in the Pacific. 

To add to the seriousness of the 
problem, even if there were ample 
food available, the island’s humid cli- 
mate is not suitable for storage of 
perishable foods. At present there 
isn’t enough storage place to take 
care of a three-months’ supply of 
rice. The populace uses about one 
million 100-pound bags of rice a year. 
To build warehouses would take 
time and ships since much of the 
material has to be shipped in. If an 
emergency should develop in the near 
future, the islands would face great 
danger of running out of food. 


WPA Draftee’s Jobs 
To be Safeguarded 


WASHINGTON—Relief workers 
on WPA will receive protection on 
their jobs in the emergency organiza- 
tion under a ruling announced this 
week in Washington. 

The Works ojects Administra- 
tion advised regional directors that 
any WPA employee who is drafted 
or inducted into the service as a 
member of the National Guard may 
turn his relief job over to some other 
member of his immediate family. 

In addition, it was said, the pro- 
ject employee will.be entitled to 
reinstatement after his year of mili- 
tary service provided he applies with- 
in 40 days after his discharge from 
the Army and produces a certificate 
showing his service status. 











Plans For New Bases Secret 


WASHINGTON—War-time secre- 
-'cy envelops Army and Navy plans 
means the eight new bases in the 
Atlantic acquired from England. 

It is believed, however, that con- 
struction work will begin shortly on 
at least two of the bases, probably 
at Bermuda and Newfoundland. 


RICE ON ACTIVE LIST 


WASHINGTON—Lt. Col. Heber 
Holbrook Rice, Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department Reserve, has re- 
ported for a year’s service on the 
active list in the Purchase and Con- 
tract Branch, office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of War. Col. Rice is 
president of the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion. 
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8. The Field Artillery 
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Ly battle the field artillery fires 





accurate and powerful weapons 
upport of the main fighting 
the infantry and the cavalry. 
ns fire shells which do not rise 
above the earth; its howitzers 
shells which ‘curve high into 
alr and can thus reach targets 
ected from gun fire by such 
cles as hills. 

ts of the field artillery are 
ified according to the caliber of 
weapons. They may be light, 
um or heavy artillery. They are 
her classified according to their 
hs of transport, as horse, horse- 
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ARTILLERY—The caissons 
are rollin’ along, just like in 
the song. These belong to the 
82nd Field Artillery, on the 
road near Jasper, Tex. 

—Army Signal Corps Photo 





tion as the lighter guns. Classed as 
heavy artillery are the 155-mm guns, 
8-inch howitzers and 240-mm howitz- 
ers. It takes one to six hours to em- 
place and prepare these heavy guns 
for firing. They are drawn by heavy 
tractors. 


TEST NEW BALLOONS 


Weight of these shells ranges from 
15 pounds for the 75-mm to the 
345-pound 240-mm howitzer. The 75- 
mm pack howitzer is carried in six 
pack loads, heaviest of which weighs 
248 pounds. The 240 is transported 
in four separate loads, the heaviest 
being 16,200 pounds in weight. 

Since the men at the guns never 
see the targets at which they fire, 
the firing of field artillery is con- 


ducted from observation posts con-|lion. The battalion commander con-|to the field artillery during combat|heavier ammunition, 
nected with the batteries by tele-| trols and directs 





phone and radio. Accurate computa- 


tions are made at the posts and fire 
is adjusted either by direct observa- 
tion or by observers in airplanes. 
A new development now being tested 
is the C-6 motorized observation bal- 
loon, which has many advantages in 
control and mobility over the World 
War types. 

The field artilleryman, unlike the 
infantryman, does not fight as an in- 
dividual, nor is his gun normally 
fired as a single unit. To make ar- 
tillery fire more effective, the guns 
are employed in groups. The battery 
of four guns is the firing unit which 
covers an area with the burst of its 





| shells, using firing data received 
from the observation post or from a 
| battalion fire edirection center. 

The next higher unit is the batta- 


the fire of his 


| batteries. Light artillery battalions | single 75-mm gun, fired continuously 






consist of three gun batteries; med 


ium and ae 
have two gun ba 


talions; which makes six or nine bat 


HAVE AMMO PROBLEM 


ision artillery brigade, is a part o 
the square infantry division and con 





regiments, 


}s10n. 
A problem of major importanc 


is replenishment of ammunition. 


artillery battalions 
tteries. All artillery 
regiments have two or three bat- 


teries with a total of 24 or 36 guns. 


Largest unit is the brigade. There 
are two kinds of these. One, the div- 


tains two light regiments and one 
|medium regiment, The triangular in- 
fantry division contains two artillery 
a light and a‘ medium. 
|These regiments are not organized 
| into a brigade as in a square divi- 





at its sustained rate throughout a 
three-hour battle, uses more than 
500 rounds. Hence this arm requires 
truck trains to bring up ammunition 
from railway trains or storage depots 
behind the lines. Maintenance of 
communication is also vital. For that 
reason field artillery contains. signal 
personnel in all of its headquarters 
batteries. 

The strength, of field artillery 
units varies with classification as 
to caliber and means of transport. 
A light 75-mm truck-drawn regiment 
would take the field with these 
strengths: each battery, 115; each 
battalion, 516; each regiment, 1187. 
Medium and heavy artillery ‘units 
are considerably larger since more 
e|men are required to handle their 
materiel and 


f 





A| motor equipment. 


(Next Week: “Coast Artillery”) 
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Army Begins Expansion of Southern Jersey’s Fort Dipvsi 





of 


pitched and sibley stoves installed to 
ward off the autumn chill. while work- 


men rush completion of barracks for | 
winter occupation, 11,000 Guardsmen | means more than carrying a rifle. 


of the 44th Division buckled down 
Monday to start a year’s intensive 
training. 


Maj. Gen. Clifford R. Powell, com- 
mander of the 44th, intimated that the 
training program will be far from a 
snap. It will begin in “kindergarten 
fashion” because a large percentage 
of the men in the division are new, 
having come into service since Sept. 


4 
with 


|\law of the Army. 


RUSH JOB—Things are hum- 
ming out at Fort Dix in south- 
ern New Jersey. Several months 
ago the place was half deserted, 
inhabited only by a handful of 
officers and men _ perfoming 
peace-time duties. Today the 
camp is a behive of activity. 
Thousands of acres and 852 
buildings will be added to the 
7629-acre Army post to house the 
coming National Guardsmen 
and conscripts. Hundreds of 
workmen are building barracks, 
mess halls, recreation halls, a 
hospital, roads, two theatres, 
sewer pumping station and other 
auxiliary buildings. The building 
contract calls for an expenditure 
of $5,571,000 and was awarded 
to the George A. Fuller Co., and 
a supplemental contract of $1, 
713,400 was also granted. Con- 
struction work was started Sept. 
11 and is scheduled for complet- 





tion November 28. The immed- 
iate necessity confronting Post 
Commander Col. C. M. Dowell is 
the construction of living facil- 
ites for National Guardsmen 
and conscripts. Advance units of 
the Guard are now coming in. 
Conscripts start arriving about 
mid-November. In two months 


‘ Fort Diz will be equipped to han- 


dle 5,000 men although 20,000 
can be accommodated when all 
construction is completed. Pic- 
tures at top show some of the 
preliminary planning and sur- 
veying. Center photographs 
show some of the construction. 
Floodlight lamps in the center 
picture are used during night 
construction work. Bottom pho- 
tographs depict workmen em- 
ployed on one of the units. There 
has never been such activity at 
Fort Dix since the days of the 
World War when thousands 
were trained there for overseas 
service. 

? Photos by Joe Modlens, 


Army Times Staff 


11,000 Guardsmen of 44th Division Dig in for Year's Training at Ft. Dix Starting on Basic Fundamen 


FORT DIX, N. J. — Their tents | 16. 


Even so, the program will con- Although troops of all branches of 
sist of more than right and left cael See will begin with the school of 
and column right and salute. The! the soldier, much time will be devoted 
guards will learn that soldiering | to drill and special techniques of their 
particular branches. Fundamental 
subjects, such as military courtesy 
| and discipline, defense against chemi- 
There will also be} cal warfare, interior guard duty, the 
lectures on personal hygiene, sex hy-|care and display of equipment. and 
giene and group sanitation. 
ments of close order drill will be prac- | be included in the training program. 

ticed daily. For the first three months| All units of the 44th Division were 
the instruction will remain basic, but| hard hit by resignations of non-com- 
hard field practice will be included | missioned officers. A large number of 
in that period. | corporals, sergeants, and master, mess 


Two hours a week will be devoted 
to studying the Articles of War, the 


Rudi- | rifle and pistol marksmanship will also | 
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icials have decided to turn their 
ntion to large-scale camouflage 
further effort to make the vital 
erway impregnable to air attack. 
+) modern antiaircraft defenses be- 
rushed to completion, Army ex- 
s feel now that camouflage would 
more or less a finishing touch. 
sarching for a means to lay a 
nt disguise over the 40-mile water 
tch, authorities first considered us- 
chemical smoke pots to throw a 
ective screen. Then the Navy 
e forward with a plan to create ar- 
“ial fog banks to cover not only 
actual canal but other sections of 
terrain. 

he latter plan, according to re- 
3, has been favorably received by 
tary authorities and is now being 
Hied by the War Department. De- 


visible Panama Canal New Goal Of 


rmy and Navy Camouflage Men 


PANAMA, C. Z.—Camouflage of the entire Panama Canal in 
atterapt to make it invisible ‘to an enemy air raider, is being 
died by military and naval authorities here. 

Two methods of protective disguise—one by chemical smoke, 
other by artificial fog—-are now being considered. 









in connection with the operation 





of any canal camouflage, for obvious 
reasons, must remain secret. 

Military authorities also disclosed 
that plars are underway to disguise 
75 giant fuel tanks scattered about 
both canal entrances. These tanks 
have long served as landmarks, beimg 
visible from the air for miles. 

Antiaireraft batteries and big-gun 
locations of the coast artillery are 
already under artificial jungle disguise 
devised by the stafi of the Panama 
Separate Coast Artillery Brigade. 

And while camouflage plans are 
studied, the Army is also said to be 
working on methods for the evacua- 
tion of the American colony in Panama 
in case of emergency. Official circles 
report the Army is inspecting five 
mountain locations where evacuees 
could be hidden. 























VASHINGTON—America’s arma- 
nt program has reached a stage 
eneral standardization, President 
evelt told a press conference 
inspecting the War Depart- 
nt’s laboratory of modern warfare 
berdeen, Md. 

ie added that this standardization 
enable manufacturers to speed 
defense progress on contracts al- 
ly let, but experiments for im- 
vement in armaments would not 


Wir. Roosevelt explained that the 
mtry was about to profit from 
es made during the World 
. He said experimentations then 
to so many changes that pro- 
tion of arms fell way behind. 
won’t happen now. Mass pro- 
tion would go ahead, he con- 
ed, on contracts already signed 
the defense program would 
ye ahead on present facilities. 

e indicated improvements might 
included in later orders. This was 
rpreted as applying to separate 


ass Production of Armaments Now at 
snd, President Roosevelt Declares 





acts and not intended to nul- 





lify his claim that standardization 
had progressed to the stage of mass 
production. 

The President told reporters that 
defense preparations were going 
“awfully well’ under conditions that 
“make for speed.” 

Mr. Roosevelt toured the Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds with Maj. Gen. C. 
M. Wesson Chief of Ordnance, and 
William S. Knudsen, head of indus- 
trial production of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission. 

The party witnessed demonstra- 
tions of numerous tanks, guns and 
other mechanized equipment. Mr. 
Roosevelt was particularly impressed 
by the performance of a 16 new- 
type tank unit and a mobile gun unit. 

A number of guns were displayed, 
including the modern trench mortar, 
50-caliber anti-aircraft and the new 
Garand rifle. The President showed 
special interest in the rifle and wit- 
nessed the firing of several rounds. 
— then examined the weapon in de- 
tail. 



















VASHINGTON—One of the “bot- 
@ecks” that had been holding up 
production of airplanes for the 
ty finally got wrung and the 
now is—full speed ahead. 

he snag was in the Allison air- 
he engine plant. All trouble has 
ironed out and the plant has 





E PILOTS TO MANAGE 
ING CADET TESTS 


HICAGO — Management of the 
eling Flying Cadet Boards now 
ducting examinations in Chicago 
Milwaukee will be taken over by 
well-known Army Air Corps 
ts, Captain Hollingsworth F. 
gory and George J. Eppright. 
making this announcement cur- 
y, Lieutenant General Ben Lear, 
manding the 6th Corps Area and 
ond Army, pointed out that Cap- 
Gregory has been serving as a 
ect engineer at Wright Field 
Captain Eppright is renowned 
h Air Corps test pilot. 
€ traveling Flying Cadet Boards 
ude flight surgeons and their as- 
ints who complete physical exam- 
ons, eliminating necessity for 
eants to go to air fields for their 













gineers Crack “Bottleneck” Putting 
ane Engines on Mass Output Basis 


finally reached the stage of mass 
production. 

That’s an important fact for as 
yet Allison is the only plant in the 
United States ready to produce the 
only liquid-cooled plane engine in 
quantity. Such engines are needed 
for good pursuit planes. 

For months General Motors chief 
engineers and government officials 
have worked night and day to solve 
the engine’s defects. Liquid-cooled 
engines were new to G. M. engineers 
and the technique difficult. 

Other companies in the air indus- 
try sent special technicians to Al- 
lison to augment the staff. Design 
after design was repeatedly changed. 
About two weeks ago the Allison C 
type of engine finally passed the 150 
hour test. It has 1150 horsepower 
and can carry a pursuit plane 365 
miles an hour. 

The perfection of the Allison C 
has spurted production in other air- 
craft plants. In Buffalo the Curtiss- 
Wright pursuit plane is going into 
mass production, 200 a month. And 
the British who had been waiting for 
this development before placing more 
orders, ordered 800 Curtiss-Wright 
pursuits with the Allison C engine 
to supplement their Spitfires and 
Hurricanes. They will get two-thirds 





of the output. 
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Who is the most UNUSUAL man in your outfit? 

What does “unusual” mean? 

Funk & Wagnall both say: “Character, number or size 
usually met with; uncommon; infrequent; rare.” 
That’s what they say. You go on from there. If you 


such a man, get a camera and take a picture of him. 
d it to us. If we too think he’s unusual we'll pay a 


three noses, we can’t be interested in a snapshot taken 
the rear. You get the idea. 


Don’t send negatives. Include return postage if you 
t pictures returned. Mail them to Picture Editor, 
y Times, Daily News Building, Washington, D. C. 


has the biggest pair of feet 
a portrait of his head. If he 








400 Garand Rifles 
Produced Daily 


SPRINGFIELD Mass.—Col. Gil- 
bert H. Stewart, commanding of- 
ficer of Springfield armory, an- 
nounced that daily production of 
Garand rifles had reached 400 and 
would soon be at the 500 level. 








Citizen-Building 
Is Stressed In 
Army Plans 


W ASHINGTON—The Army is ex- 
pecting to make better citizens out 
of plain Bill Doe and his more ef- 
fete and polished fellow, Cedric Doe, 
while training and hardening them 
in the present draft emergency. __ 
“The Army is keenly aware of its 
responsibilities and is determined to 
make the tour of service of the 
citizen-soldiers not only a vital con- 
tribution to the security of this 
country in the present emergency, 
but an equally important contribu- 
tion in the development of better 
citizenship,’ Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, Chief of Staff, stated this 
week. Gen. Marshall said he felt that 
the individual soldier should profit 
greatly from his training experience. 
Gen. Marshall announced that he 
was mailing instructions to all Army 
commanders in the field regarding 
the importance of maintaining a high 
morale among the newly inducted 
men and directing that special at- 
tention be given to this objective in 
the present expansion. Commenting 
on the nature of the new Army, the 
Chief of Staff said: 

“It is recognized that one of the 
most important features in the build- 
ing of the Army will be the smooth 
assimilation of the new men. They 
will be a varied group with respect 
to education, intelligence, ability, 
racial characteristics, religion, phil- 
osophy and physical development. 
Their transition from civil life to 
their new military environment, with 
different living conditions and with 
military requirements and responsi- 
bilities, will be facilitated by a sym- 
pathetic understanding on the part 
of all officers of these considera- 
tions. Every effort will be made to 
provide the best possible environ- 
ment for the men consistent with the 
requirements of military training. 


DEMOCRATIC ARMY 

“Our Army will be one of citizen 
soldiers and must be essentially a 
democratic institution. ‘In a democ- 
racy such as ours, military discipline 
is attained through the exercise of 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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leadership by our officers. Our vol-| jy 


Sitting on the Botto 


_ WASHINGTON—How are you gor 
ing to re-enlist a soldier when that 
soldier is on detached duty in Little 
America, sitting on the bottom of 
the world, just a few icebergs this 
side of the South Pole? 

You couldn’t have him hike up 
this way to the nearest army post. 
Nor could you send a recruiting 
sergeant down there, where the Ad- 
miral Byrd Expedition is spending 
the winter waiting for the first signs 
of spring. (They have their winter 
in the summer down there, you know. 
It was around 75 below at the Little 
America Base when Sergeant Adam 
Asman did re-enlist—but we're get- 
ting ahead of the story, at that.) 


Yes, the Army did re-enlist him. 
They figured it out after some heavy 
thinking, and the re-enlistment was 
handled by Navy wireless. 

Sergeant Asman signed up for an- 
other hitch by wireless direct to 
Washington, and one of these days 
soon, when the weather permits, the 
radio operator at the Little America 
Base is going to transmit Asman’s 
photograph by wireless to Washing- 
ton. Watch for it in an early issue 
of Army Times, we hope, we hope. 

Meanwhile, we might explain how 
come Sergeant Asman and five other 
soldiers of the United States Army 
are such a long, long way from 
home. And what they are doing there 
with a couple of Army tanks and 
other Army equipment. 

First, let’s start with the tanks. 
Admiral Byrd needed a couple cf 
tanks to pull around his planes from 
shore to base and back and forth 
generally. So he arranged for them 
with Army officials. 

Then he needed some experienced 
tank drivers, and that’s where Serg- 
eant Asman, Sergeant Clarence E. 
Steele, and Pvt. ist Cl. Anthony 
Morency come into the picture and 
get aboard the Byrd boat South Pole- 
ward bound. 

Members of the 66th Infantry, 
Light Tanks, they were selected, join- 
ed the expedition at Boston and were 
on their way. With them went a 
couple of artillerymen, Pvt. Ray- 
mond D. O’Connor and Cpl. Charles 
Sharbonneau, both members of the 
7th Field Artillery. 

The sixth soldier on Little America 
duty is Pvt. Hendrick Dolleman, from 
Manchester, N. H. member of the 
9th QMC, listed officially as dog 
driver—no, brother, not “dog rob- 
ber’’—for the expedition. 

There they are, and a long way 
from the bright lights, you might 
say. None of them thinking serious- 











“BE AN ARMY EARLY-BIRDMAN”—says Miss Ohio, the 
curvacious, bronze-haired lady in the picture. She’s enough 
to make a man buy out in order to enlist all over again. No 


of “going over the hill,’ either. 
No hiking to town and missing the 


are playing to full houses. 


' SEND THE COUPON TODAY 


m of the World 


With the Little America Expedition 
Sergeant Adam Asman Re-Enlists 


last bus back to base. 


Matter of fact, there are two bases 
down there, one known as the Little 
America Base and the other the East 
Base—which you may be interested 
to know is on the South American 
side. 

The Little America Base, where 
Sergeant Asman and Pvt. O’Connor, 
are spending the winter this summer, 
has a radio hookup with the Navy 
Department here in Washington. The 
East Base hasn’t. That’s where the 
other four soldiers are located, more 
or less out of touch, you might say. 
Anyhow, they’ll be back with their 
outfits in a few months. The Navy is 
sending a ship, or it may be two 
ships, down that way next summer, 
which is this comming winter, you 
know, to pick up the expedition and 
bring it home. 

Plans to continue the work down 
South Pole way another year were 
blocked when Congress failed to 
come through with the necessary 
funds. Or something like that. 
Anyhow, Sergeant Asman did get 
himself re-enlisted in the United 
States Army. And that’s all there 
is to the story. 


6th Corps Commdr. 


To Retire In Jan. 


WASHINGTON—Retirement from 
active duty, effective Jan. 31, 1941, 
of Lieutenant General Stanley H. 
Ford, commanding the Second Army 
and the Sixth Corps Area with head- 
quarters in Chicago, has been an- 
nounced by the War Department. 
Gen. Ford will reach the statutory 
retirement age of 64 on Jan. 30, 
next. 

The veteran commander will be 
succeeded by Major General Ben 
Lear, recently relieved from duty in 
the Panama Canal Department. Upon 
assuming his new duties General 
Lear will be advanced to the rank 
of Lieutenant General. 








Army Schools Are Curtailed 


WASHINGTON — Announcement 
that the two-weeks’ Corps Area Com- 
mand and Staff Schools will be op- 
erated according to current schedules 
only in the Corps Areas where Na- 
tional Guard units are not all in- 
ducted into the Federal Service at 
the date of the holding of such 
schools was made by the War De- 
partment this week. Schools will not 
be conducted in Corps Areas where 
the attendance is less than 15 offi- 
cers. 








You Can 
LEARN TO WRITE 
Without Going to College 

Many great writers had only a 
little advanced education. ey 
learned the practical way—by 
WRITING. They wrote for the 
sheer joy of self-expression first, 
and learned through practice how 
to perfect their work. 

The Magazine Institute, a home 
study school owned and operated 
by successful writers and editors, 
offers a series of fascinating writ- 
ing assignments which you can do 
anywhere, in your spare time. 
They are chosen to suif the in- 
dividual. 

Experienced writers patiently 
correct your work and help de- 
velop your style along the lines 
of your own personality. You ask 
all the questions you like. As 
your ability grows you get a 
chance to concentrate on the sort 
of thing you do  best—fiction, 
short sketches, essays, etc. 

You DO NOT OBLIGATE 
YOURSELF to pay for the whole 
course. A very small down pay- 
ment pays for the first month’s 
work. If you progress satisfac- 
torily and decide to continue, you 
pay a small monthly fee while you 
are enrolled. You are free to drop 
out at any time, without further 
obligation. 


for free booklet. “The Best Job 
in the World,” which tells how 
you can get started toward writ- 
ing as a career. 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, 
Dept. at, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send me your beeklet, 
and full details regarding your 
eourse. I understand this does net 
obligate me in any way. 





—Army Air Corps Photo 
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Army Opens One-Year Enlistments 
To Volunteers, But They Won't 
Be Assigned to Skilled Jobs 


WASHINGTON — For the first time since 1921, the Army 
has opened one-year enlistments to volunteers in a test of its 


recruiting machinery. 
The short-term volunteers will 


to quotas assigned to their home communities. Thus the num- 
ber of men to be selected for immediate service under the 


The one-year enlistments will in no 
way curtail the efforts to obtain 
a three-year enlistment in the Reg- 
ular Army of 375,000, the War De- 
partment announced. 

Short-termers will not be accepted 
for any particular arm or service, 
but will be assigned to posts where 
conscripts probably would be used. 
They will not be assigned to the Air 
Corps, armored force, or other tech- 
nical branches which require excep- 
tional skill or training, nor will they 
be sent outside the Continental Unit- 
ed States. 

In face of the new crisis in the 
program for strengthening America’s 
defenses, the Army, Navy and Draft 
Board announced these other steps 
to insure adequate manpower: 

1. Training period of naval re- 
cruits was reduced from two months 
to six weeks and requirements for 
the advancement of men were cut. 

2. The War Department suspended 
the Citizens Military Training Camps 
because supplies and equipment 
usually allotted the CMTC will be 
needed for the expanded Army. 

3. The Army ruled that 14,000 
Reserve officers who have been 
voluntarily serving a year with Reg- 
ular Army troops could be required 
to serve an additional year, if the 
President thinks it necessary. 

4. Draft Board officials disclosed 
that local boards may try to place 
in defense industries rather than in 
the Army, skilled men: who register 
for the draft but who are unem- 
ployed. 











have their enlistments credited | i¥ 





Training, Not Duds 
Emphasized In 
Army Camps 


WASHINGTON—The new defense 
Army will not be in rags by any 
means although it may have a rag- 
ged apearance until new uniforms 
are supplied, but anyhow—training 
and not dress will be stressed in the 
program now under way. 

There will be some funny-looking 
ensembles pending the arrival of new 
uniforms, what with old-style and 
obsolete coats, trousers and leggings 
arrayed in line with up-to-date fight- 
ing duds. All this has the makings of 
a goodly measure of hilarity as the 
razzberry artists get to work on 
camp comedians and timid souls. 

All old-style clothing soon will be 
replaced with standard articles of 
issue and then will be used as work 
clothes on maneuvers or on the tar- 
get range to conserve wear and tear 
on the new materials. 

Meanwhile, the Army regulations 
requiring the wearing of blue dress 
uniforms has been suspended during 
the present emergency, and the War 
Department has announced that of- 
ficers who do not have sabers will 
not be required to purchase them 
at present. 





Private Is Paying a Debt 


Gentlemen: 
Just turning 30 years old, I left 


Hollywood, Cal., to come east and join the Signal Corps because every 
American has a debt he owes this great country of ours. 


This obligation is omnipresent but 
til a state of emergency arises such 
while citizens meet their private 
obligations when due, all good pa- 
triots should meet their obligations 
tc their country when due. 

Those obligations are now due and 
it should not be necessary to get a 
judgment against an American to 
force payment. 





Flying Cadet Scholarships 
Mount In 5th Corps Area 


COLUMBUS, 0O.—Army Flying 
Cadet scholarships have been award- 
ed to 110 residents of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia and Indiana 
for the October flying class. In mak- 
ing this announcement this week 
Colonel S. G. Talbot, Adjutant Gen- 
eral, announced at 5th Corps Head- 
quarters, Fort Hayes, that flying 
cadet enlistments for the current 
class more than tripled those for the 
September class, when 33 enrolled. 
Ohio led this month with 50. Total 
enrollments for the month to date 
lack only 52 of filling the Corps 
Area’s quota up to Oct. 1. 





a good position as actor-writer in 


actual payment is not expected un- 
as we now encounter. As all worth- 








That is precisely why I joined the 
Army. 

Aside from all of this, there are 
many advantages and after the first 
few weeks, most soldiers can be 
heard saying: “Come on in, the 
water's fine.” 

Sincerely yours 
Pvt. John Norman Harrington 
15th Service Co., Ft. 
Monmouth, N. J. 

Don’t run away, folks, the con- 
test is not yet ovah! 

We merely print here one of the 
many letters received in the first 
week of competition so that you may 
have a better idea as to the kind 
of letters we’d like to get. 

Private Harrington is still eligible 
for a prize. Look this letter over 
carefully, then see the announce- 
ment on this page for further part- 
iculars. 

You have until October 15. Letters 
postmarked after that date will not 
be considered. Winners of the con- 
test will be announced in the October 





The new class will begin nine 
months’ flight training Oct. 16, with 
Indiana and West Virginia residents 
reporting at the Missouri Institute 
of Aeronautics, Inc., Sikeston, Mo., 
and Ohio and Kentucky residents en- 
rolling at the Dallas Aviation School 
and Air College, Dallas, Texas. The 
cadets will receive $75 a month, plus 
all living expenses, while in training 
and upon graduation may be com- 
missioned as Second Lieutenants in 
the Army Air Corps Reserve. 


19 issue ofArmy Times. By that time 














“Now think hard, where did you leave that 60 ton tank?”’’ 





grind next week. 


munition, has an 80-inch wheelbase, 
oversized tractor-tread tires, four- 
wheel drive and seats like granite. 

It is strictly business. There’s not 
a gadget in or out. The compact 
four-cylinder engine turns up 40 
horsepower and is only half the size 
of the popular low-priced car. 

Officers at the Holabird motor 
transport depot here said the car was 
getting routine workouts to find any 
“bugs” before manufacturers begin 
work on 70 of the mobile weapons. 
After the first of preliminary tests, 
the vehicle was mud-spattered and 
anything but new-looking. But there 
wasn’t a dent visible. 

Next week, after minor adjust- 
ments to the engine, the gnat-tank 
comes up for graduation exercises 
in its 1000-mile run. 








‘Gnat-Tank’ May Be Army’s Equivalent 
To the Navy’s Swift ‘Mosquito-Boat’ 


BALTIMORE—A rough, tough and belligerent-looking mid- 
get armored car, capable of traveling 60 miles per hour, under- 
went Army tests here before going on a 1000-mile “torture” 


The tiny “gnat-tank,” designed to carry three soldiers, a .30- 
caliber swivel-mounted machine gun, and 3000 rounds of am- 





tual road conditions—from good to 
practically 
hairpin turns, steep grades, corrug- 
ated pavements 
country roads, big and little mud- 
holes and slippery ditches. 


to stand the wear and tear, will prove 
the land equivalent of the Navy’s 
“mosquito boats.” They could serve 
as an auxiliary to armored divisions. 
The tractor-type tires are calculated 
te give traction through mud, drift 
snow and mire to keep up with larg- 
er traction vehicles. 


gun and ammuition, its manufacturer 
claims, the gnat-tank will weigh 2000 
pounds and be able to do cross- 
country runs at top speed. 


The torture course simulates ac- 


impassable. It includes 


like log-surfaced 


Experts believe the midgets, if able 


Fully loaded with its crew of three, 





lantic. 


a number of vessels recently recon- | 
ditioned or purchased. Vessels now 





the winners will have their cash 
prizes. 

| 

| AIR SITE AT TUCSON 


| WASHINGTON—The War Depart- 
| ment has chosen Tucson, Ariz., as a 
site for a new Air Corps station to 
house the ist Bombardment Wing 
| Headquarters, 41st Bombardment 
|Group (Medium) and the 31st Air 
Base Group. Its construction cost 
| will approximate $1,250,000. 








money to you. 


liked the recruiting posters, 


as clear as possible. For the 


mext best, Five Dollars. 


News Building, Washington, 





$25 Prize Contest—""Why I Joined The Army” 


Well, if you can part with a seoret, maybe it’s worth 
All you have to do is write a letter or 
a statement on “Why I Joined The Army.” 


Everyone had a reason for joining up. Some may have 
learn and earn. Others wanted to travel. 
of work. Still more were patriotic. 

Make your letters fairly short (around 300 words) and 
the judges, Army Times will pay Ten Dollars. For the 
And the next ten best will get 


cash awards of One Dollar each. In the event of ties, 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


Mail your letter to Contest Editor, Army Times, Daily 
on or before October 15, 1940, in order to be eligible for 


realized the opportunities to 
Many were out 


best letter, in the opinion of 


D. C. Letters must be mailed 


under construction will be placed 
with this fleet as soon as they are 
| completed. 

Available for duty now are the 
Battleships Texas, Arkansas and the 
partially demilitarized Wyoming. The 
other two are old battleships which 
have been reconstructed. Two new 
aircraft carriers—the Ranger and 
the Wasp—will be part of the fleet. 
There will also be a number of 
fast, modern, 10,000-ton cruisers and 
about 50 destroyers. Some of the 
|latter will be new, others recondi- 
| tioned. 

It is planned to build up the At- 
lantic Fleet to a force of about 125 
ships of all classes. 

The Navy Department is consider- 
ing sending the main fleet on a 
cruise to Australia and New Zealand. 
This would constitute a gesture that 
the United States has a common in- 
terest in those British possessions 
and intends to maintain the present 
status in the Pacific. 














Another Ripley Joins Up, 


This Time, Believe It 
| NEWARK, N. J.—Back from 


| ambulance service in France, Wil- 

liam T. Ripley, 27, of Montclair, 

| N. J., enlisted here in the Army 
“to get a crack at Hitler.” 


Navy Forms Fleet In Atlantic 


WASHINGTON—Taking its first step toward establishment 
of a two-ocean Navy, the Navy Department this week announced 
formation of a powerful new patrol force to operate in the At- 


Rear Admiral Hayne Ellis has been named commander of the 
force. It will include all vessels now on duty on this coast, plus 


| Lack of Facilities 





Camp May Hold 
Call to 100,000 


WASHINGTON — The first; 
call may come on November 14 
before) and may be held to 1¢ 
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men, instead of the 400,000 p More « 
at first. bis is 
The machinery is all set up ggscore of 
Selective Service Committee #70 for « 
start furnishi men to the 
on November 14. The numbery™1. The 
called in the first draft will dgmntry 
on available facilities. nabling | 
The Conscription Act providagplle?: | 
the number of trainees inducted t's 


the service is limited by the 
ability of ‘adequate’ housing, 


With the jump in three yeals 2:,! 27° 


listments in the ar ne — 
September to 45,000 and the tag’, 
of one-year enlistments s In file: 
week, facilities may hold dowm—” . q 
first draft to 100,000 men and me’ ' 
other draft calls until after Jan, 3. Dur 
The rapid expansion of theMpore is 
tional Guard, due to Guard der (a) 


ing, and its mobilization, with 
expansion of the Regular Army, 
bine to reduce the Army fae 
for the drafted men until cor 
tion of new tent and barrack ¢ 
are completed. 

Work is under way or is 
initiated on 10 tent camps for 
tional Guard divisions; 7 
ments for the Regular Army 
for Guard divisions; 1 canton 


irmish 
Leading 
nk; wit 


4. A bi 
arching 
An out} 
ts; reco 


5. A co 
g a CO! 


and 4 tent camps for anti-airggher thar 
training centers, and on 13 An 0 
reception centers. ards; s¢ 
Each of the tent camps now} 
constructed will include more @° A’ Y 
4500 tents and over 300 buildin bod; 
Wooden cantonments will be comme Subdi 
ed of 316 barracks and several _*. 


other buildings. a on 


serve 01 
mtinels 1 
tinels. 


Shorty’s Been Spotted 


As A Nice Tank Pill 7, Deta 
e e 
WASHINGTON—Snap out @ Sentine 


it, Shorty! There may be a ph 
for you in the Army. 

Not in those words, but ¢ 
War Department this week 
nounced that men as short as 
feet can be accepted in the dr 
because they can be used 
tanks and perhaps other “p 
box” berths. And _  doubtle 
every “Shorty’’ in these Uni 
States will get his wont of ki 
ding over his recognized stat 

Many a soldier while diggi 
into a private trench in warti 
has wished he were a ‘Sho 


tposts ; | 


8. Pick 
at are 


ards: 
Scout 
ads; se 
9. How 
st? 

2 
10. Cor 
From f 


e; hay 
and many a man has been My}. ji, 
jected for military service f (Ar 


lack of stature. On the oth 
hand, men of such physical s 
ture are not considered lacki 
in backbone. Many a “Short 
can whip twice his weight 
human avoirdupois. 

Army requirements disclo 
too, that the “‘Long Toms” h 
to be counted out in some 


especially in the Air Co Ch 
where certain types of plange™s for 
limit the stature of a pilot. B 44 


with aircraft growing larger, # 
high-pocketed boys likewise hi 
less chance of dodging the d 








WASHINGTON—Parachute 
new branch of the Army. 


liam M. Miley is 


mander. 


from Regular Army infantry 


Russian army. Later Germans 


“The concensus of opinion 





| “I want to help when we get in 
—and we should get in,” he said. 
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on,” Mr. Stimson remarked. 


Parachute Troops Adopted By Army 


Secretary Stimson announced this week the creation of 
first unit at Fort Benning, Ga. It will be known as the 
Parachute Battalion, with a strength of 500 men. Major 
the Army’s first parachute battalion ¢ 


The War Secretary frankly 
“suicide squads.” Whether there would be extra pay becau* 
the hazardous nature of the duty could not be learned. 

The 48 men and two officers who have been taking ex? 
mental training at Fort Dix, N. J., will form the nucleus of 
battalion. They will be augmented at once by selected volunt 


able the members of the unit will be apportioned to 
“cadres” of more parachute battalions. 


Parachute troops were first used on an extensive scale by 


ular success with it in the last year’s fighting has influé 
the War Department’s decision. : 


very effectively for certain specific purposes,” 
said. “These were to disorganize the headquarters of opp 
divisions. The Germans sent over parachute troops after 
had located the commanders of corps and divisions. On ! 
ing, the parachute troops rushed on these headquarters ? 
all directions, cutting their communications and in one 
least captured a French commander himself.” 


“Any Army like our own must be equipped with such a 
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referred to the new units 
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More dope on combat principles. 
is is getting pretty technical. 
of 70 is very good. Mark 
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thee for each correct answer. 
<a 1. The formation taken by in- 
ill d ntry troops in the danger zone 


habling them to deploy quickly is 


led : ; 
Deployment; approach march; in 
; by squads; enfilading. 

* * 


9. Three of the following are the 
formations used in the ap- 
h march. Can you pick them 


In file; squad columns; skirmish 
ne; in deployment; section column. 
* e * 


3g. During the approach march, 

ere is the position of the squad 

jer (a) in squad column, (b) in 

irmish line? 

Leading the squad; in the rear; on 

nk; with other leaders; with C. 0. 
* ae * 


4. A body of troops preceding a 
arching force is called: 
An outpost; advance guard; look- 
ts; reconnoiterers; sentries. 
5. A covering detachment protect- 
¢ a command at a halt is none 
iragher than: 
An outpost; lookouts; flank 
ards; scouts; supports. 

ck 


6. As you move forward from the 
ain body, name as you pass them, 
e subdivisions of an outpost com- 
sed of a battalion: 

Reserve, support, sentinels, out- 
ards support, sentinels, outguards, 
erve outguards, support, reserve, 
mtinels reserve, support, outguards, 


Newly Located in 11 
Part of 25,000 Planes 


selected by the War Department. 


ment. 

The new stations include: Bangor 
N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Jackson, Miss.; 
Boise, Idaho; Bowman Field, Ky.; 
Albuquerque, N. M.; Portland, Ore.; 
Spokane, Wash., and Salinas, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash., and alinas, Calif. 

With the site selections the War 
Department announced the following 
units will be formed and stationed at 
each location: 

Boise, Idaho: 42nd medium bomb- 


ardment group and the 39th air base 
group. pproximate total, 260 offi- 
cers, 1600 enlisted men. 


Bangor Municipal Airport: 43rd 
heavy bombardment group and the 
8th air base group. Total 200 officers 
and 1600 enlisted men. 

Manchester, N. H.: 45th light 
bombardment group and the 33rd air 
base group. Total 150 officers, 1500 
enlisted men. ; 

Charlotte, N. C.: 56th pursuit 
group and 29th air base group. Total 
140 officers, 1200 enlisted men. 

Atalnta, Ga.: 30th reconnaissance 
squadron, with 35 officers and 3090 
enlisted men, in addition to a ser- 
vice detachment. 

Jackson, Miss.: 38th bombardment 
group and the 36th airbase group. 
Total 250 officers, 1600 enlisted men. 
Also service troops, 40 officers, 700 
enlisted men. 

Bowman Field, Ky.: 16th Bomb- 
ardment Wing Headquarters and the 
28th air base group. Total 170 offi- 
cers, 1700 enlisted men. 








He Had Done Everything 

















mtinels. 
* 
7. Detachments sent out to occupy 
e line of observation are: 
Sentinels; outguards; inguards; 
tposts; cossack posts. 

+ * * 


but tS. Pick out the two terms here 
week gmat are NOT classified as out- 
hort asgpards: ; 

the dnmscout squads; pickets; sentry 


ads; sentinels; cossack posts. 
+ oe * 


9. How many men in a_ cossack 
st? 


9 
“ 


4 


* 


6 


ok 


8 


+ 
10. Communications are maintain- 


10 


From front to rear; from side to 
e; haphazardly; from rear t9 
pnt; in a circling manner. 
(Answers on Page 16) 
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icers Reserve Corps. 

he Chief of Staff also disclosed 
s for setting up Air Corps dis- 
to provide more high ranking offi- 
s, for convenience of control, with 
ying types of units that will com- 
® “task” forces assigned to spe- 
8 jobs. 
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l be necessary to have promotions 









en these plans materialize fully, 
haps in the next three months, it 


| A Sergeant Can Do So 


Now He’s Retired 


LANGLEY FIELD, Va.—Master 
Sergeant George Sproesser, during 
his 30-year military career, had done 
about every thing respectable a 
soldier can do, except retire—now 
he’s done that, and his fellows at 
Langley Field will miss him. 

It is quite proper to refer to 
Sproesser as “Captain,” for he held 
a commission in that rank during the 
World War on a temporary basis. 
The veteran passed to the retired list 
here on Sept. 30, having served as 
Sergeant Major of the 8th Pursuit 
Group (Fighter). He is going to 
make his home in Lakefield, Fla., un- 
less the Army calls him back during 
the emergency. 

Sgt. Sproesser was born at Read- 
ing, Pa., 54 years ago. He entered 
the Army at Fort Slocum, N. Y., his 
first hitch being spent with the 13th 
Infantry there. He later served at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan.; Fort Mac- 
Kenzie, Wyo.; Texas City and San 
Antonio, Tex., and Douglas and Naco, 
Ariz. Later he went to Fort William 
McKinley, Philippines, as a member 
of the 8th Infantry. 

During the World War, Sproesser 
was graduated from the Ist Officers 
Training Camp at Fort McKinley. He 
was promoted to a Captaincy nine 
days after being commissioned as a 
Lieutenant, then served at several 
other stations in the States before 
sailing for France. He was in service 
at Is-Sur-Tille, Mehun, Commercy, 
Toul and Rosieres, and after the 
Armistice he moved up with the First 
Mobile Ordnance Repair Shop to 
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Montabaur, Germany, where he re- 
mained until Aug., 1919. 


Axis Threats 


(Continued from Page 4) 
army on one side and the American 
Pacific fleet on the other. 

As a Red fearing Jap might put 
it, Japan was between the devil and 
the deep blue sea. 

Nevertheless, desperate Japan 
shook her fist at the United States 
this week and said through Foreign 
Office spokesman, “Unless the 
United States recognizes the new 
order in the Orient, Japan will 
fight the United States.” 

America, remembering that Japan 
has only a small supply of oil .for 
her fleet and knowing that the oil 
of the well-fortified Indies is many 
miles from Tokyo, lost no sleep over 
the threat. 

Since Germany and Italy, also lack 
oil to feed their mechanized forces, 
it seems reasonable to predict that 
the conversation at Brenner Pass 
hinged on what road should be taken 
toward the nearest supply of oil, 
probably Iraq for Europes Axis and 
the Indies for Japan. 

These moves would affect vitally 
the United States and Russia. They 
could possibly bring one or both in- 
to the war. Just possibly. 
































Units Designated for Thirteen Airports 


WASHINGTON—Thirteen sites for new air corps stations have been 
Part of the Army’s program to build 
up a fully-equipped force of 25,000 planes by 1942. 1 
some 28,370 officers and men, together with the necessary planes and equip- 
Barracks and other buildings will cost $15,000,000. 


Different States; 
by 1942 Plan 


The sites will base 


Me.; Manchester, N. H.; Charlotte, 





Recruiting Still Booms As 


Army Nears 375,000 Goal 


WASHINGTON — All recruiting 
records in peace or wartime were 
broken by the Army in September 
when more than 45,000 volunteers 
were enlisted. The previous monthly 
record was in May 1917, the month 
after the United States entered the 
World War. That month 39,589 
voulnteers were enlisted. 

The September enlistments raised 
the strength of the Regular Army te 
335,000 men out of the authorized 
400,000. The Army aims ata strength 
of 375,000. All enlistments during 
September were for three years. 


Citizen-Building | 


(Continued from Page 13) 
unteer and selected service men with 
the colors will quickly realize the 
necessity for the type of military 
discipline which is based on leader- 
ship and mutual cooperation.” 

Gen. Marshall admonished the 
younger officers to “be guided by 
their more experienced seniors in the 
matter of intimate contacts with the 
men,” and pointed out that the men 
themselves will be carefully instruc- 
ted in the customs and courtesies of 
the service. 

“The Army is better prepared to 
handle the training task than it was 
in 1917,” the Chief of Staff explain- 
ed, pointing out that “Through the 
training of hundreds of thousands of 
young men in the C.M.T.C., R.O.T.C., 
and in organizing and administering 
the C.C.C. the Army has gained wide 
experience which will be a valuable 
asset in meeting the problems of our 
current military expansion.” 

Further reference was made by the 
Chief of Staff to the organization 
of the Army’s Morale Division, re- 
cently announced. He said this was 
formed “to assist commanders in the 
field in planning and developing re- 
creational and welfare facilities.” 
The division has been allotted $2,- 
594,152 for the purchase of athletic 
equipment, magazines, books and re- 
quirements for installations in serv- 
ice clubs and motion picture theaters. 
Local commanders will be author- 
ized to prescribe athletic competition, 
not only as a part of the physical 
development program, but also as a 
recreational feature for spectators. 

As a part of the welfare service, 
Red Cross field directors will be 
established at each camp. These men 
will act in cooperation with com- 
manding officers and will conduct a 
program of home service for the 
able-bodied, and hospital and social 
service for patients. This single ex- 
ception to the policy that the Army 
will manage its own welfare and re- 
creational activities is specifically 
authorized by the Act of Congress 
which created the American Red 
Cross. 

Neither will moral and religious 
development be neglected. Facilities 
to this end will be provided by chap- 
lains with each Regiment. Arrange- 
ments will be made for men to at- 
tend services in communities adjac- 
ent to camps, and bus service will 
be provided. 

All in all, the new Army melting 
pot is going to be kept astir by hands 
working along well-though-out plans. 
A varied legion of young Americans, 
in a word, are going to learn how 
to live and work together in prepara- 
tions to defend their country. 












Slyde-On Ready-Tied Ties. 
Sample Tie 25c ....... Doz. $2.40 


4 
Silk Lined Ties, 
i Sample Tie, 15c.... .Doz. $1.50 
Hand Made Ties, Sample Tie 35c .Doz. $3.60 


Muffler, Tie & Kerchief, Sample boxed set 80c 
25% deposit, Balance C. O. D. Write for FREE 
Wholesale Catalog. PHILIP’S NECKWEAR, 20 
West 22nd St., Dept. M-37, New York. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Film Developed, 8 Artex prints 
and Colored Enlargement from 
best negative, all for 25c. Our 
Beautiful work and _ reliable 
service will please you. Write 
for a sample of our work and 
special prices on large orders 
Handy containers for mailing 
films gladly furnished upon re 
quest. 
ARROW PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 134 
Minneapoli., 





Minn. 








Southern Hero Gave 


Camp Its Name 


CAMP BEAUREGARD, La.— 
This is one of the few military 
encampments in the world to be 
named after a man who was an 
unsuccessful rebel. 

It was named for Pierre Gustave 
Toutant Beauragard, one of the 
most brilliant Confederate gen- 
erals of the War between the 
States. 

Born in Louisiana in 1818, 
Beauregard was graduated from 
West Point at 20. He won the 
brevets of a captain and major in 
the war with Mexico, in which he 
was wounded twice. In 1861 he 
left the service of the United 
States and threw in his lot with 
the South. 

He commanded the Confederate 
troops in the opening stages of 
the Battle of Bull Run, but was 
superseded before the final rout 
of the Federals. Promoted to 
major general, he took command 
of the army of the Mississippi. 
After Johnston’s death, he succes- 
fully directed the battle of Shiloh. 

Beauregard died in New Orleans 
in 1898. 








‘Fastest In the World” and 
“Hot Stuff,” Said of Navy 


Plane Now Being Built 


EAST HARTFORD, Conn.—‘Fast- 
est in the world” was the description 
of a pursuit plane which Rear Ad- 
miral John H. Towers said was under 
construction by the United Aircraft 
Corporation. The craft is being built 
for the Navy. 

Admiral Towers made his com- 
ment after he, William S. Knudsen 
of the National Defense Commission, 
and Captain Kenneth Whiting, Inspec- 
tor of Naval Aircraft, had inspected 
the United Aircraft plant here. 

“It’s hot stuff,”’ Knudsen said, ex- 
plaining that the plane was power- 
ed with a 2,000-H.P. Pratt & Whit- 
ney engine. The craft is reported 
capable of flying faster than 400 
miles an hour as compared with the 
360 top rate of speed now recorded 
by the fastest ships in the European 
war. The new plane will have a 
cruising range of about 1,700 miles. 
The best pursuit ships now in service 
have an 800-mile range. 





SURVEY RETIRED OFFICERS 


WASHNGTON — Physical exams 
have been given 3,785 retired officers 
of the Regular Army to determine 
how many may be available for 
active duty if needed, the War De- 


Insurance Men Plan 
Campaign Against 
Sabotage Peril 


WASHINGTON — Representatives 
of 15 insurance companies gath 

here last week to develop plans to 
protect industrial plants from sabot- 
age. The idea was instituted last 
July, when agents of the leading in- 
surance companies began a survey 
of such plants as might be endanger- 
ed through handling defense orders. 


Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and other Federal law enforcement 
agents, attended the meeting. 
Certain records of the underwrit- 
ers are now in possession of the 
F. B. I., and Mr. Hoover expressed 
his appreciation ‘of the insurance 
men’s cooperation. 





MUCH SIGHT-SEEING HERE 


WASHINGTON — Two hundred 
thousand dollars worth of “spy glas- 
ses” can afford a lot of sight-seei 
but that is the approximate expen 
ture for binoculars and telescope 
mounts ordered in a contract execut- 
ed this week by the Army’s Ordn- 
ance Department. 





The dumbest guy is the rookie 
who hung around a bird dog for 
a week, waiting to hear it sing. 








SELL SUITS 
ON OUR $2.00 WEEKLY 
EASY CREDIT PLAN 
FREE SUITS and Pants Given as Bonus 
Besides Large Cash Profits. Windbreaker 
Jacket given all customers FREE. 
Sell only (6) suits to get a FREE SUIT. 
No limit to number FREE garments you 
may earn. Wholesale prices, $17.95 and 
up. Sample line FREE. No experience 
needed to make easy sales. All garments 
individually cut and tailored to measure. 
Satisfaction or money-back guarantee. 


**xThree Star Clothes, Inck*x* 
330 So. Franklin St., Dept. CP, Chicago, IL. 











We want reliable repre- 
sentatives for a com- 
pletely new line of ar- 


P ice of $1—and is priced 
to Agents at the sensa- 


CE 


ON J 
National Camp Supply Co. 





partment announced yesterday. Only 
a smal] number will be called, ac- 
cording to present plans. 


11 W. 30th St., New York City 








SS ATTENTI 


Our Beautifully Decorated 


and Koda 


Dept. A—Box 484 . e 








_____ AGENTS WANTED _ 
Make $10 month selling Company 
stationery. Free sample, instruc- 
tions. A-G Herd, Broad St., Nor- 
walk, Conn. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills, the 
friendly, progressive veterans commu- 
nity in Florida. Your choice of 100 
homesites, $50 each, easy terms. 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 


Director of Publicity Commission, 
Zephyr Hills, Florida. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


TWO 5x7 and 8 prints, 25c. Pacific 
Photo Service, Bx 3753, Portland, Ore. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 Artistic 
Deckled Edged Permanent Prints, 

















25c. Reprints, 2c each. 100 Re- 
prints, $1.50. ‘‘As reliable as Uncle 
Sam’s Mail!” MIDWEST PHOTO, 


ROOM 578, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


WITH EVERY ROLL | 


2 full sets of prints, OR | set and 
2 enlargements. Credit on bad 
negatives. Postage paid, for 


SKYLAND STUDIOS 


P. ©. Bex 411 Asheville, North Carolina 





























Manufacturers 





206 | tarce 


ON?! 


Pillow Tops — Pennants 


Albums are 


Rapid-Fire Sellers 


*% Send for Free Catalog in Colors— 


WESTERN ART LEATHER CO. 


Denver, Colo. 








Classified Ad Section 


INSTRUCTION 
WANT A GOVERNMENT JOB? — 
Commence $105-$175 month. MEN- 
WOMEN. Prepare now at home for 
next examinations. Full particulars 
and list positions, FREE. Write to- 
day. Franklin Institute, Dept. K-19, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


4) STAMPS 





1500 mixed foreign stamps, .50; 
500 mixed U. S. stamps, .25; 1000 
different stamps, $1.00. Write for 
my bargain approval sheets. W. M. 
Waugh, Chardon, Ohio. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


2 PRINTS each neg. 25c. Reprints 2c 
|Filmdom Co: Sta.H-5070 Portland, Ore 

















| ROLL dev. 2 sets prints 25c Bee Film 
| Co., Sta.H, Bx 5062, Portland, Ore. 


| Eight B 


eautiful 4x6 Enlargements 





|from your roll 25cents. One Day 
| Serv! :e. Free Mailers. Minicam Photo 
Labs., Dept. 109, La Crosse, Wis- 
| Consin. 

’ — = 
| FOR SALE 





collection bcoks relating to 
| World War. Entire lot or separately. 
Write for list and prices. Box 101, 
Army Times, Daily News Building, 
| Washington, D. C. 
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Keeping Public Informed On Defense 


News Is Important Army Function 


WASHINGTON—Keeping the public and press informed on 
developments incidental to building up the Nation’s first peace- 
time conscription army without divulging military secrets that 
might aid a potential enemy is the duty of the War Depart- 
ment’s Public Relations Branch. 

“We want the public to know all about the Army camps,” one 


of the information officials stated 
this week, “and we want to use all 
the media, including,the press, radio 
and movies, making our information 
available to all on an equal basis. 
To that end we have press contact 
officers at every Army post, camp 
and station, as well as in the War 


nent itself.’’ 

e Army officials pointed out 
that the Public Relations Branch of 
the War Department “is not con- 
cerned with censorship, nor does it 
desire to exercise it. It does refrain, 
however, from giving out military 
secrets and information which would 
be against the public interest to dis- 
close. Certain items, while of inter- 
est to the public are of real value 
enly to the general staffs of po- 
tential enemy forces.” 

It was cited further that the War 
Department believes that censorship 
is often worse than that which it 
attempts to prevent “and it believes 
that the press of the United States 
and other media of dissemination 
will voluntarily so act as to make 
censorship unnecessary, even in time 
of peril.’”’ It was recalled that in 
times of grave peril, as in the World 
War, any necessary censorship pre- 
cautions were handled at the field 
of operations. 

In the War Department at Wash- 
ington, the Public Relations Branch 
is under control of the Deputy Chief 
of Staff of the Army. In other 





INDIANA LOADING PLANT 

WASHINGTON—The War Depart- 
ment has selected Union City, In- 
diana, as a site for a Loading Plant 
for the Ordnance Department. 








echelons of the Army that have a 
General Staff, such as the nine corps 
areas, four overseas departments, 
the divisions and Army Corps, the 
Military Intelligence Division of the 
General Staff, charged with the in- 
formational function. 


In the Washington Branch are 
several sections,—administrative, one 
in charge of radio, picture and news- 
reel publicity; the research and re- 
view section, interested mainly in re- 
view of magazine articles, books on 
military topics, answering written re- 
quests for information, and prepara- 
tion of speeches; a press section 
which works directly with press re- 
presentatives, and a clipping service 
from which the trend of public 
opinion is gleaned. The Branch sub- 
scribes to representative magazines 
and newspapers. 


All of the information sections in 
the Washington setup cooperate with 
each other and pool their copy to a 
general clearing room where the 
stories and informational items of all 
descriptions are mimeographed to 
supply the demand. The central press 
room is well-equipped with modern 
devices for handling and transmitting 
news. Every chief of the War De- 
partment branches cooperates with 
the press section by designating at 
least one officer, who in addition to 
his regular duties furnishes news of 
value, or who checks releases upon 
request. The working press has ac- 
cess to the facilities of the general 
press room, which today is one of 
the livest sanctums around the gov- 
ernment plazas. 











Got a Mascot? OK, Shoot Him and Earna Dollar 


Mascot Pictures—lots of them—with stories of the mascots in every 
Army post and outfit, are wanted for publication in ARMY TIMES. 
Dogs or monkeys, goats or shoats, mountain lions or polar bears— 
shoot pictures of your mascots and write stories about them—where 
they came from, what they do, things like that. 

We'll publish them for you in ARMY TIMES. And we'll pay you 
a crisp new dollar for each photo and story used. 


Address: Mascot Pictures, ARMY TIMES, Daily News Building, 


Washington, D. C. 





Fort Ord ‘Panorama,’ 
Monterey Weekly, 
Issues Vol. 1, No. 1 


WASHINGTON — An se attractive 
first edition of an Army post news- 
paper, the Fort Ord “Panorama,” 
arrived at the Army Times desk this 
week. To be published weekly, the 
paper, according to Editor 1st Lieut. 
Roy Craft, will be “by and for’’ the 
organizations which make up the 
command at Fort Ord and will be 
distributed free to every soldier in 
that area. 


The first issue, printed, contained 
10 pages of sparkling news stories 
and features, a liberal platter of art, 
including cartoons and “cheesecake” 
(Pretty girl-pictures to you). 

Craft, formerly with the San Fran- 
cisco ““Examiner,” once edited a top 
ranking CCC district newspaper, the 
Medford District ‘““News.”’ He brings 
to the new journalistic venture a 
wealth of experience. His first edi- 
tion gives promise of adding one 
more success to a long string. 





YANKS JOIN R. C. A. F. 


OTTAWA—Air Minister Powers 
reports that about 150 pilots from 
the United States are already serv- 
ing in the Canadian Air Force, and 
that 65 more are now on their way 
to enlist. 


Sherman Said... 


NEW YORK—Seen a Police 
Gazette cover lately? 

Margie Hart, the red-head, only 
trying to do some good, sent 5000 
of those pictures of herself to the 
National Guard. 

They were meant for distribu- 
tion, but they came back in a hur- 
ry. 

Guard officers said they never 
heard of her, which seems a pity. 








Answers to Quiz 


(Questions on page 15) 
1. Approach march 
2. Squad columns, skirmish line, sec- 
tion column. 
3. Leading the squad. 
4. Advance guard. 
5. Outpost. 
6. Reserve, support, outguards, sen- 
tinels. 
7. Outguards. 
8. Scout squads, sentinels. 
9. No. 4. 
10. From rear to front. 





Crowds Thrilled as Commander-in C 
Masses Planes Over National Airpo 


WASHINGTON—President Roosevelt staged a 


party” 


8g 


when he laid the corner stone of the adminis 


building at the new Washington National Airport last) 
end. No official announcement had been made to the pul 
garding any demonstration at the ceremonies. But a fey 
utes before the cornerstone ceremony took place, a d 


came from the south. From the east 
and from the west came similar 
sounds. 

Gradually the roar worked up to 
a crashing crescendo as planes began 
to appear in the distant horizon. 
The crowd strained its neck and 
gasped as the tiny specks became 
larger and larger and the din louder 
and louder. The planes converged 
over the airport from all directions 
and at various altitudes. There were 
400 planes in the air at the same 
time. 

That was the surprise. 

President Roosevelt’s first act up- 
on his arrival at the airport was to 
set the spectacular air review in 
motion. He sent this message from 
the landing field: 

“This is the President calling Bol- 
ling Field. Radio from the command- 
er in chief to the general command- 
ing the Second Wing, Army Air 
Corps. Army and Navy pass in re- 
view.” 

As the planes soared over the new 
field, Mr. Roosevelt pointed to them 
and said. “They represent in a small 
way the power we ultimately must 
have—and soon will have.”’ 

Later, in his dedication speech, he 
told the crowd of several thousand 
that gathered to witness the cere- 
monies, that ‘‘they (the planes) re- 








apeage democracy flexing 
cles.’ aa 
Construction ofthe new W 
ton National Airport ;was b 
November, 1938.’ It will be cc 
and put in r°gular use withi 
months. oo 

Before th?~President b 
speak, the pcwerful air arm 
appeared ove: the horizon. It 
ed 240 Army planes and 16 
and Marine aircraft. They rep 
ed every type—from giganti¢ 
fortresses to the lightest, 
pursuit planes. 

From Army G. H. Q. Ai 
came flights from stations 
the east. The 25th Bomba 
Group, reinforced by the 2nd 
ardment Group, flew from 
Field, Va. From MacDill Fie 
came the 29th Bombardment 

There were other heavy } 
—the 9th Group,’ which h 
ordered to Panama; the 3rd 
to be moved to Savannah, 
27th, from Barksdale Field, 
86th, from Langley Field; # 
Pursuit Group, from Selfridge 
Mich., and the 8th Pursuit 
from Langley Field. 

The Army planes flew at al 
varying from 2500 feet for 
bombers to 6400 feet for one 
pursuit squadrons. 








The Greeks Had No Name for It. Have Yo 


Hey there, old timers—what do you call ’em, these new rec 
joining up by the thousands each month? 

ARMY TIMES wants to know all the names—fit to print, tha 
and to have your opinions as to the best of all names for new 


What do you call them in your outfit? 


Also, what do you thin 


best name of all you know, to designate or describe the new mer 
Maybe we don’t make it clear, what we’re up to, at that. 
Jet's start over. Of course they’re called ‘rookics.’’ Some may 


called “hay burners” if they come from the farm. 


They might 


called ‘“‘mites’”’ or “‘wackies” or “‘civies’” or “scrubs” or “‘what 


you” now and then. 


But somewhere there’s a better name, a b 


new name, that ought to be brought out and given the publici 


deserves. 
So, here’s the dope. 


Just write the names you like best for 


recruits, on a postcard or in a letter and address it to ARMY TI 


Daily News Building, Washington, D. C. 


Just head it “Name 


Contest” and sign your own name and outfit underneath your 


selections, so we can publish all of them in ARMY TIMES. 





PAUL DERRINGER, one of the 
game's great pitchers pleases 
the crowds...just as Chesterfield 
satisfies millions of smokers! 





COOLER, MILDER 
BETTER-TASTING 
.. that means Chesterfield 


There’s a whole World’s Series 
of good smoking in Chesterfields... 
that’s why it’s the smoker's cigarette. 
The best tobaccos in all of Tobacco- 
land... blended together for MILDNESS, 
COOLNESS and BETTER TASTE. 


Do you smoke the 
cigarette that SATISFIES 


Pra PWIerrtirne 





